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Cake batters made with Intern 
can be scaled % to 1 ounce legs 
batters, yet, even with the lows 
larger volume! You'll notice su; 
too! And there’s “‘locked-in” moisture that means ™~ 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 
at a lower production cost to you. 














See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 

Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 
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SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 








WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
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icker Flour 
ry Purpose! 


§0 years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for en quality, car after car. 








ANGELIIE 
COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING cracker 


100% soft wheat graham 


cookie and doughnut Hour 


ry okelale ha areola 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Complete Grain 















Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURED THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °"x'Y-” 
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NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 


























Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled % to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘‘locked-in’’ moisture that means 

longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes + 








at a lower production cost to you. 






See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 
Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 
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BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 





for Every Purpose! 


§(0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 




















Unifo 


the priceless q 


yours always with... 





rmity 


vality in flour 





Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake 


COOKIE KING 


CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING—!o 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., 


flour 


cookie and doughnut flour 


Complete Grain 












Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 











cracker sponge flour 
100% soft wheat graham 


, viscosity satelels 


INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








RY E—White - 





108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
: HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

7 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °°"! 





Medium - Dark 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Sread is the 
Staff of Lifr” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
iT aliie MEL Gelaltels 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE -~- SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








HV ing 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 









































B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 





ii RW iVit{RhY MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING -« 





OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. x. c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES — But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 





. « Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COs¢ extinguisher uid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 W. Madison St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 








To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve Midas performance 


Midas 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ 
Or receive better service ° 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <p> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 





spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf: 


nn, &€ HOVT COMPANY 


Te 
BeAKG CIETY , MINNEB BOTA 








— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 








winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM to get this combination of mellow 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢@ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Save the Bemis 


Special Thread out 
o’ that bag... I'll 


use it to tether 
the bull / 


Okay, we’re kidding. But you'll find that 
Bemis Special Thread IS strong... and it 
gets its strength through quality, not 

bulk. And it is knotless. Yes, KNOTLESS. 
Think of the labor saved and the 
production gained with this minimum-stop 
operation. It adds up to this: Needle-smooth Bemis Special Thread is 


the most satisfactory and economical bag-closing thread you can use. 
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F BAKER FLOURS 
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that give 


Wath hand to bea 


TEA TABLE 


ve 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





Terminal 


n WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS & 
BLUESTEM ond HARD E oem 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... 
THE WORLD'S: MOST “MODERN 


ONE OF 


MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE RITZVILLE +» PORTLAND 








LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY |. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


VICTOR 6622 





































There is no milling company— 
big or small—that has a greater 
devotion to its customers’ inter- 
ests than has this company. Re- 
member that when you think of 
POLAR BEAR! 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Prank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harny M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 
WituamM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francais J. Firzparaick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 




















Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 








Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul 




















7 . — 


| ? 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


| MINNEAPOLIS Q> 


| 


: 


DULUTH 


| 

















KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


You can be sure that these 
“STAR” flours have the 
extra measure of quality 
that will help you make 
better bread. 


terested in Assoc lls KEcono-flo bulk 
rage and handling equipment for your 
ery, we would like to suggest that you 
Econo-flo with your local Western Sta 
representative or write direct to the 
Star Mill Co 


iated Mi 
1€ 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








WESTERN STAR | 


| 
| 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST ‘ 

CRESCENT 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WesTeMM GARABAIT'S BETTER 
RY atti 7 ty 


S > lifes g 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 



















IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN, 
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Se 


=e 





= 


a. 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 





Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 


of the Woods 





pag 


Makers of CANADIAN HA 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





- 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL! 


Yes, with Commander-Larabee a : i 
flours you can rely on constant © Miss Minneapolis Flour... 


uniformity . . . constant depend- ——— 


for instance. This fancy, 





ability of performance... any nt patent euthig wheat 
season of the year. Controlled flour always makes fine- 
milling operations plus immense textured, silky loaves with a 

faciliti bl t brilliant white crumb color 
storage ac : =e cnabe US ... loaveswith that genuine 
furnish premium flours made to old-fashioned aroma, taste 
exacting specifications without and flavor. 


variation ...month in, month out. 





Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
ISION OF 











ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2. MINNESOTA 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Farm price sup- 
ports for the next crop year on basic 
commodities will fall within the 
range of 8214 to 90% of parity. This 
decision was assured this week when 
the Senate, considering new farm 
legislation, adopted the House bill 
provision setting the 8212-90% range 
for the basic commodities. 

In specific terms, assuming that 
Congress will accept the insulated 
stock proposal of the administration, 
wheat will be supported at 8214% 
of parity, corn at 85% of parity, cot- 
ton at 90%, peanuts at 86% and rice 
at 89%. The insulated stocks aspect 
of the new farm legislation, however, 
applies only to wheat and cotton 
among the basic commodities. 

Floor Bill Amended 

The administration, in its drive to 
nail down flexible support principles, 
led from strength as the Senate farm 
bill went to the Senate floor. The bill 
would have provided for an extension 
of the current high rigid supports. 
Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), ad- 
ministration farm leader and Senate 
Agriculture Committee chairman, in- 
troduced an amendment to the bill. 
He proposed a flexible support range 
between 80 and 90% of parity. This 
represented only a slight variation in 
the dollars and cents price support 
level available for wheat from the 
House measure, and the Aiken ma- 
neuver was seen as a stratagem to 
keep the high support advocates 
further off balance. 


Could Not Win 

It served that purpose fully since 
the high support followers saw on a 
nose count that they could not win 
a fight for a further extension of 
high supports for next year for basic 
commodities. 

On the whole, the administration 
has leaned to the generous side in its 
dealings with the high support bloc 
from the outset of this session when 
it promised an insulation of stocks 
which would greatly modify any drop 
in the level of support for some of 
the basic crops. 

As the Aiken amendment came to 
a vote, Sen. Andrew Schoeppel (R., 
Kansas), proposed that the Senate 
concur in the House flexible price 
range of 82% to 90% of parity, and 
it was adopted by a vote of 49-44. 

The Aiken management of the ad- 
ministration bill on the whole has 


. 
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Senate Action Assures 


Farm Price Supports 
At 82-90% of Parity 


been a masterpiece. At the very out- 
set he took the lead in introducing 
legislation in the Senate. He held ex- 
tensive hearings in his committee, 
which was clearly predisposed to high 
price supports. As he dragged his 
senatorial feet, the House assumed 
the initiative in passing legislation, 
and therein the Vermont senator es- 
tablished the solidness of his position 
as the House defeated the farm bloc’s 
high price support proposal and 
adopted the 82% to 90% of parity 
support for the basic commodities. 

At this point it was unthinkable 
that Sen. Aiken had won his fight and 
that the Senate would have to accept 
the House bill or get little more than 
the Farm Act of 1949, which would 
take the basic commodities into a 
75 to 90% of parity support range 
and without the protection of the 
insulated stocks. 


This is the second victory of Sen. 
Aiken in this session of congress as 


he previously was the sponsor and 
chief leader of the bill to enact St. 
j.awrence Seaway legislation. 


Sen. Aiken Confident 

During the entire pre-debate period 
Sen. Aiken had been confident that 
he could beat any effort to extend 
high price supports by as much as 
10 votes, and the vote this week ap- 
pears to sustain his pre-debate con- 
tentions. In the senate at least, it is 
no longer the farm bloc but Sen. 
Aiken plus his democratic colleague, 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico, 
who may lead the next fight for a 
new form of farm program. 

On the eve of passage, the admin- 
istration bill is riding high, wide and 
handsome with Sen. Aiken in firm 
command and prepared to fix into the 
senate bill conditions which will as- 
sure in a final conference agreement 
between the two chambers all that 
the administration will accept. 

This should mean that a certificate 
plan for wheat fixing domestic and 
feed or export prices at two price 
levels is doomed to defeat at this ses- 
sion of congress. 

The Senate will, on the basis of ac- 
tion thus far, write a bill wholly ac- 
ceptable to the administration and 
firm on points which will face a con- 
ference committee, taking those is- 
sues out of a conference squabble 
such as the high price support issue. 





Per Capita 
Flour Use 
At New Low 


WASHINGTON—A new low figure 
for civilian per capita consumption of 
wheat flour has been reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

In its latest Food Situation report, 
USDA said per capita wheat flour use 
in 1953 was 126 lb., and the same 
estimate was made for 1954, 

Previously, in a Wheat Situation 
report last May, USDA had estimat- 
ed per capita consumption in 1953 at 
126.5 lb. So the new Food Situation 
figure of 126 Ib. represents a %%-Ib. 
reduction in the estimate. 

For 1952, the latest report said, 
civilian per capita use of wheat flour 
was 130 Ib. 

In its comments on the food situa- 
tion, USDA said “nothing in the gen- 
eral food or economic outlook ap- 
pears likely to halt the gradual de- 
cline in per capita consumption of 
flour.” 

Per capita consumption of rye flour 
in 1953 was reported at 1.5 Ib., un- 
changed from recent years. The same 
figure was given as a preliminary 
estimate for 1954. 





Spring Wheat Protein High; Durum Hopes Dim 


While some heavy wheat is re- 
ported from all areas where thresh- 
ing has started, much of the spring 
wheat crop is light due to rust or 
drouth, the Peavey Elevators crop re- 
port of Aug. 7 states. 

“Prospects for durum diminish with 
each passing week, with substantial 
acreage abandonment now forecast 
in the heavy producing area,” Peavey 
says. 

The Occident Elevator report also 
notes that yields and test weights of 
all grains are disappointing, with heat 
and drouth having caused most of the 
damage. There will be a relatively 
small amount of heavy wheat but a 
much higher percentage of high pro- 
tein than was harvested last year, 
Occident says. 

“The durum wheat picture is very 
discouraging and hopeless at this 
time,” according to the Amber Mill- 
ing Division report. “Rust (and 
drouth in certain sections) has taken 
a terrific toll in the past 10 days. Re- 
ports from the main durum territory 
state that many fields will not be 
harvested.” 

Fair to good progress in grain har- 
vesting was reported last week, with 
about 75% of the crops in Minnesota 
and South Dakota threshed and a 
considerable amount completed into 
central North Dakota. Some delays 
were caused by dampness, but com- 
bining is expected to be general this 


CIPPERLY CALLS SHOT ON FARM LAW 


John Cipperly, 


Northwestern Miller Washington correspondent, pre- 


dicted back in January that the high rigid price supports on basic farm 
commodities would not be extended beyond 1954. And he consistently held 
that the farm law of 1949, or some modification of it, and its flexible support 
principle would go into effect in 1955. His report in the Jan. 19 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, after introduction of the administration’s farm 
legislation proposals, said in part; “Most observers here believe that the 
farm bloc will eventually force a renewal of the present high price supports 
for basic commodities, but the minority—of which this reporter is a member 
—is betting that when the chips are down, the administration proposal 
will be enacted into law.” Mr. Cipperly was perhaps the only leading Wash- 
ington news man who foresaw and consistently forecast that flexible sup- 


ports would go into effect in 1955. 


week except 
points. 

C. M. Galvin, Chicago crop statis- 
tician, last week estimated spring 
wheat prospects at 193 million bush- 
els, down 18 million from the gov- 
ernment’s July estimate. He forecast 
durum production at 11 million bush- 
els, which compares with output last 
year of 13 million. 

Crop prospects in western Canada 
vary greatly, and the present condi- 
tion suggests substantially better 
than average yields for all grains 
with the exception of durum wheat. 
Varieties producing the desirable 
grades for macaroni will be a fail- 
ure. Rust has taken the toll of dur- 


in extreme northern 


ums, and only a 20% crop can be 
anticipated with the average yield 
for the 1954 seeded acreage to that 
type of wheat being no higher than 
5 bu. per acre. 

Rye, some early sown barley and 
a few fields of wheat are now being 
cut, but the harvest in the southern 
sections of the three prairie provinces 
will not be general for two weeks. 
Weather recently has, been conducive 
to the growth and maturity of all 
crops and, at the same time, a retard- 
ing factor to the spread of leaf and 
stem rust. The crop outlook is bright- 
er than for the preceding two or 
three weeks. 





USDA Reports 39,508,365 Bu. 
Of 1954 Wheat Under Support 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week re- 
ported on price support activity in 
grains, including the first report on 
loans and purchase agreements for 
1954 crops, the 1953-crop corn sup- 
port totals, and the extent of resealed 
1953 and 1952 farm-stored loans, all 
through July 15, 1954. 

“aymers in the 23 states for which 
reports have been received put 39,- 
508,365 bushels of 1954-crop wheat 
under price support through July 15. 
This included 2,012,999 bu. of farm- 
stored wheat, 37,378,919 bu. of ware- 
house-stored, and 116,447 under pur- 
chase agreements. The July 15 total 
this year compares with 45,846,287 
bu. of 1953-crop wheat put under 
price support through July 15, 1953. 

Through July 15, 1954, Oklahoma 
farmers had put the most wheat un- 
der price support with a total of 21,- 
145,110 bu. Texas farmers with 


8,076,832 bu. were next, and Kansas 


with 7,903,743 was third. 

The following quantities of other 
1954-crop grains were aso under 
price support July 15: Barley 9,459,- 
733, flaxseed 5,239, grain sorghums 
2,614,991, oats 9,594,385, rye 9,867 bu. 

The USDA also reported that the 
total of 1953-crop corn put under 
price support as of July 15, was 472,- 
451,114 bu. Of this amount, 366,939,- 
028 bu. were under farm-stored loans, 
3,302,353 bu. under warehouse-stored 
loans, and 102,209,733 under pur- 
chase agreements. 
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DENVER—Higher net income for 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
and its subsidiaries was announced by 
Fred W. Lake, president, in the com- 
pany’s annual report. 

The consolidated net income for the 
year amounted to $1,072,297 which is 
at the rate of $1.94 per share on the 
outstanding 552,482 shares of com- 
mon stock of the company, Mr. Lake 
said. For the previous fiscal year con- 
solidated net income was $998,238, 
which is at the rate of $1.81 per share 
on the 552,482 shares that were out- 
standing at the close of that fiscal 
year, 

Quarterly dividends aggregating 
$552,482 were declared during the 
year at the rate of 25¢ per share, 
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Colorado Milling Firm 
Reports Net Income Boost 


on Sept. 1, and Dec. 1, 
March 1, and June 1, 1954. 

“Although the flour milling indus- 
try showed some improvement during 
the year, many of the problems that 
have faced the industry over the last 
several years remain unsolved,” Mr. 
Lake said. “Total U.S. flour produc- 
tion continued its downward trend 
despite efforts of the milling and the 
baking industries to convince the pub- 
lic of the importance of wheat flour 
products in the daily diet. The 1953 
output was 221,852,000 sacks of which 
204,461,000 sacks went for domestic 
consumption and 17,391,000 sacks 
were exported. In 1952 the total out- 
put was 228,148,000 sacks of which 
207,254,000 sacks went for domestic 


1953, and 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Company 


Year Ended May 31 
1954 1953 


Net sales and other operating ImcoMme .. 6.6.6 eee eee ewes . -8104,072,09 $107, 381,181 
Cost of goods sold and expenses—— d E a 
Coat of moods sold and operating charges . re p ow 97,083,240 $101,071,178 
Selling, general and administrative expenses, etc, oe 4,387,542 3,981,357 
Total cr vcecvcrcvcvetovsvevessereves Caverreceeererese $101,470,782 $105,052,53 
Net operating profit (after depreciation of $645,844 In 1954 and 
$564,700 1 1068) ,. ccc ccceccresccesersrersseces ° cocae® 8,601,311 $ 328,646 
Non-operating imcome (MOt) cai cccreccrercerceeeeanes can 98,498 $ 658 
Totes scccivsvoresseceveceerecsssreseese .$ 2,699,809 $ 2,414,304 
Interest 7 
“Bank JOODE ch cetr onde tnpededsesanncessarstee $ 369,444 $ 474,700 
s./.) Per Pe Tr rrrererr vir) Terre TYE Cee eee ee ees 68 1,366 
TORE ccovevovssesrreeesrercece $ 369,512 $ 176.066 
Income before provision for taxes on tncome. $ 2,330,297 $ 1,938,238 
Provision for taxes on income : 
PeAGeel 60 corres oreserrrdsevederraseccercnos .$ 1,205,300 $ 897,500 
CORD 5. ci ks ibd FECRD EDO CREATED SAE Tah OR OOO vs ives rene §2,700 12,500 
Total srvrvscocopeerorsvrsserrepevevteeiedeves .$ 1,258,000 $ 940,000 
Mat ImoSGe. o.oo 16.9 o.0hs V4 2 dad? bee b OS 0 RE6Ose e068 sse $ 1,072,209 $ 998 8 
Y 31 
1954 1953 
Current assets 
Cash on hand and demand deposits ......-..+.+.. $ 2,310,73 $ 2,841,8¢ 
Trade receivables: : ‘ 
Drafte and trade Acceptances .. 6... cece eee eneee $ 208,658 $ 454.2 
Customers’ accounts and notes ,.. 5,936,643 284,0 
TOCHL seccrecessssvsecssecvevcvccsccrsosesvecsvere $ 6,145,301 $ 6,738,28 
Less reservee for doubtful receivables... A $30,000 260,000 
Trade receivables (net) $ 5,815,301 $ 5,478,268 
Inventories: 
Wheat, coarse grains, flour and milifeed-—-at market 
after appropriate adjustment with respect to open 
commodity contracts, @t@,  ...ccceeceene cedeersere 6,411,620 $ 6,434 
Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains, and other mer 
chandise-—at lower of cost or market . ; 1,218,819 1,303,598 
Advances on commodity purchases TC TSTEET See 207,065 206,8 
Containers and supplies—at lower of cost or market, 
less valuation reserve of §240,000 eee Pe 615,017 526,698 
Total inventories .. 06.666 e ec eee eee eee $ 7,352,652 $ 8,471,426 
Other Current QMMOtH 2... cere e reece renee reeeenas : 652,705 01,48 
Deposit with paying agent for dividend payable June 1 138,121 138,121 
Total current assets .......... ..$ 16,269,380 $1 11 
Fixed Assets: k - 
Land, buildings, machinery, equipment, ete, ......... $ 18,17 t $ 17 639 
Lees reserves for depreciation ineee 10,469,799 10,0 l 
Vixed assets (depreciated cost) 0 $ 61 ! 
Prepayment and Other Assets: 
Prepayments—Inaurance,, ete re $ 06, 5¢ $ b29,64 
Other asseta—Grain exchange memberships, et« 143,727 a . 
Total prepayments and other assets P geal 150,590 . 150,40 
vf) ewe eee erent ere yr yey ee $ 24,427.69 s yp9o4 
MAY 31 
1954 1053 
Ourrent Liabilities 
Notes payable to banks .,.....606e06% . $ 6,000,000 $ 6,900.00 
loraft payable (for grain purchases, ete.) 301,245 64,064 
Aceounts payable : i uedheena ‘ 763,82 i 
Accrued Liabilities 
Estimated federal and state taxes on income 1,282,709 Sie 1 
Property taxes Cbeeeerectsnene 295,262 16,299 
Other eT Cet ere $78,373 184.076 
Dividend payable June 1 ....... 138,121 138,121 
Total current Habilities ........ $ 8,169,533 $ 9,627,198 
Reserv er 
Replacement of properties destroyed by fire coum 70,416 $ S8,7 
olf- insurance ... Coereeersuse . . 100,000 100 
Total reserves .. 3 170,416 $ 8 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
mon stock—authorized, 750,000 shares of $1 par value 
each; issued and outstanding, 552,482 shares 52,482 $ 52.48 
plu 
Capital ¢principally paid-in) , $ 6,519,084 $ 5,519,084 
Harned, per accompanying statement 10,026,182 9,560,3¢ 
po RR re a ee ry ee ree .$ 15,545,266 $ 15,025,451 
Total capital stock and surplus ............... $ 16,097,748 $ 15,577,938 
Total ...... $ 24,427,697 $ 25,593,904 
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CHAMP ANGLER — Fred A. Kuhl- 
man, manager of the Continental 
Baking Co., Ogden, Utah, is the 
champ angler on Red Rock River, 
near Armstead, Mont. Here’s proof: 
Eight beauties he hooked with a wet 
fly. He battled these trout to a finish 
before his trout fly hook was lost in 
the ripples. “It was worth it, how- 
ever,” concludes the baker fisherman. 
“We can always get more flies.” 





consumption and 20,894,000 sacks 
were exported. The per capita annual 
consumption of flour fell in 1953, to 
around 126.5 Ib., the lowest figure on 
record. An abnormal situation de- 
veloped in the early part of the year 
in the Kansas City futures wheat 
market when soft wheat was de- 
livered in volume on futures contracts 
whereas under previous experience 
hard wheat had almost invariably 
been the kind delivered. Rules for the 
correction of the abnormality have 
been inaugurated by the Kansas City 
Board of Trade but did not become 
fully effective until July 1954, and 
subsequent futures contracts. The 
market for livestock and poultry 
feeds was severely crippled during 
the fiscal year as a result of the 
drouth and the relief feed program 
of the federal government.” 

During the year, substantial ex- 
penditures were made out of the re- 
serve for replacement of properties 
destroyed by fire with the result that 
this reserve had been reduced to $70,- 
416 at May 31, 1954. Such expendi- 
tures covered primarily the installa- 
tion of additional equipment in the 
flour mill at Omaha, Neb., the con- 
version of the idle flour mill owned 
by the company at Ft. Collins, Colo., 
to a feed mill, and the construction of 
additional concrete grain storage 
tanks with approximately 500,000 bu. 
capacity at the company’s Omor flour 
mill in Denver, Colo. 

Other major property changes dur- 
ing the year included the sale of the 
company’s properties at Wilson, Kan- 
sas. The properties sold include the 
flour mill building, the grain elevator 
with approximately 125,000 bushels 
capacity, and a dwelling. This was 
one of the oldest and least efficient 
mills of the company, Mr. Lake said. 

The properties of the company and 
its subsidiaries are located in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon 
and Utah, and consist mainly of 19 
flour mills with aggregate daily ca- 
pacity of 46,650 sacks, grain eleva- 
tors with storage capacity of over 
20,000,000 bu., and bean warehouses 
with storage capacity of over 600,000 
sacks. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Trade, July 27, 1954 (0000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo 106 
Afloat 
Chicago 
New York 
Duluth 
Lakes . 
Baltimore 
Totals 106 
Previous week 210 115 
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American Bakeries Co. 
Mid-Year Earnings Dip 
Slightly from Last Year 


CHICAGO — The American Bak- 
eries Co. reports consolidated net in- 
come, after federal taxes on income, 
for the 28 weeks ended July 17, 1954, 
of $2,003,682, or $1.17 per share on 
1,596,193 shares of common stock 
presently outstanding. For the like 
period of 1953 combined net income 
of the merged companies totaled $2,- 
232,613, equivalent to $1.31 per share 
on the above number of shares of com- 
mon stock. , 

For the 12 weeks ended July 17, 
1954, consolidated net income was 
$765,433, equivalent to 44¢ per share 
on common stock outstanding. This 
compares to combined net income of 
the merged companies of $970,319 
for the corresponding 12 weeks of 
1953. 

Before provision for federal taxes 
on income consolidated net income 
for the 28 weeks ended July 17, 1954, 
was $1,185,720; and for the 12 weeks 
ended July 17, 1954, $1,589,688. 

The board of directors of American 
Bakers declared regular quarterly 
dividends of 50¢ per share on the 
common stock and $1.12% per share 
on the 44%% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock of the corporation, 
both payable Sept. 1, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 13, 1954. 
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Loyd Selders Joins 

Pillsbury Division 
MINNEAPOLIS—Ken W. Lawson, 

manager, feed ingredient division, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., announces the 
appointment effective Aug. 16 of 








Loyd O. Selders to the millfeed mer- 
chandising staff at Kansas City. 
is a member of the 


Mr. Selders 





Loyd Selders 


Kansas City Board of Trade and will 
represent Pillsbury’s feed ingredient 
division there as well as merchandis- 
ing cash millfeeds. 

Since 1951 Mr. Selders has owned 
and operated the Anchor Grain Co. 
in Kansas City. Previously he was 
with Spear Mills, Inc., from 1939 to 
1950, at which time he was general 
manager. Spear Mills was purchased 
by Albers Milling Co. in June, 1950, 
and he continued as grain and feed 
ingredient buyer until forming An- 
chor Grain Co. in February, 1951. 

Mr. Selders attended Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, and is a graduate 
of the University of Kansas City. 
During World War II he served as 
a supply officer in the U.S. Navy. 


August 10, 1954 
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FLOOD OF PICNICS—Jean Beck (left) and Beverly Stern of the Bakers 
of America Program office in Chicago look over some of the newspaper clip- 
pings on picnics which reached the program office over a three-day period at 
mid-July. Resulting from the Program’s promotion of “July Is Picnic Month,” 
the clippings represent feature and food page material on outdoor eating, 
appearing in several thousand daily and weekly newspapers. 


Biggest Sandwich Month 
Develops as Last-Minute 
Participants Swell Ranks 


CHICAGO The current National 
Sandwich Month drive is hitting a 
new high as the yearly promotion 
reaches the middle of “August Is 
Sandwich Time,” the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute points out in its campaign for 
last-minute support. 

The grocery trades and food indus- 
tries are impressed by the point-of- 
sale support and consumer advertis- 
ing by several hundred firms in the 
milling, baking and allied industries, 
the institute says. Materials described 
in the merchandising sampler kit an- 
nounced early in the summer are still 
available for high-impact use. 

Most major consumer publications 
now have on the newsstands articles 
based on sandwich favorites, building 
interest and demand which can be 
satisfied by restaurants and food 
stores, it is pointed out. 

Advertising hits a low in August; 
and sandwich meals hit their peak, 
according to a letter addressed to the 
advertising departments of the na- 
tion’s newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion stations. 

Special kits of materials were pre- 
pared as sales tools for newspaper, 
radio and TV advertising solicitors. 
These include stereotype mats, a mat 
catalog, dummy news and ad sec- 
tions, special sandwich broadcast 
program ideas, radio scripts and gen- 
eral background information on the 
Sandwich Month campaign listing 
several hundred leading brand name 
participant-sponsors. 

Response to the mailing set a new 
high for enthusiastic reception for 
Sandwich Month—as a service to 
readers and listeners, as a vehicle 
for advertising, as leverage on new 
sales for all foods with new profit 
in all channels, the institute reports. 


Food, Wheat Groups Help 
Food chain officials have joined 
hands with wheat growers in a pow- 
erful coalition of food producers and 
retailers backing National Sandwich 
Month. 


George Travis, director of mer- 
chandising services for the National 
Association of Food Chains, featured 
a Wheat Growers’ letter in a NAFC 
bulletin to members. The letter, 
written by president Kenneth Ken- 
drick of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, pointed out that 
Sandwich Month draws its support 
from all segments of the total food 
industry. Farmers, food processors, 
food wholesalers and retailers were 
named as “‘links’” in the one economic 
chain of American industry. 

Consumer interest in sandwich 
meals was cited, according to the 
testimony of an all-time high in the 
support of advertisers, national mag- 
azine food pages, and the writers of 
newspapers, radio and television. 

Free color plates for a recipe leaf- 
let—to cash-in on supporting con- 
sumer advertising and trade promo- 
tion—are offered Sandwich Month 
participants by the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute and Weirton Steel 
Co, 

The two-color recipe leaflets fea- 
ture seven different hot sandwich 
meals, selected for outstanding’ fla- 
vor, nutrition and speedy prepara- 
tion. A color advertisement spear- 
heading the Weirton Steel drive will 
appear in Better Homes and Gardens 
in time to feature a “back to school” 
theme. The leaflet may be imprinted 
on one side with the advertiser's 
message for a brand-name bread, 
meat, butter or any other ingredient 
of the hot sandwiches. 

A similar local imprint 
available on a trade brochure out- 
lining the complete CMI-Weirton 
campaign—backed by extensive trade 
promotion and advertising in grocery 
trade publications. For information, 
write Harold H. Jaeger, Director, 
Can Manufacturers Institute, 745 


tie-in is 


Fifth Avenue, New York 22. Appear- 
ance of ads and the promotion sched- 
ule makes tie-ins ideal for late Au- 
gust and early September. 


Dry Milk Institute 
Schedules Second Course 


CHICAGO—The short course on the 
American Dry Milk Institute stable 
ferment process, scheduled for the 
American Institute of Baking Aug. 
23-26, inclusive, was over-subscribed 
by nearly 100%, the milk institute 
reports. 

Because of continuing interest and 
demand, the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute now announces that a second 
course will be offered Aug. 30-Sept. 
2, inclusive. As in the first class, this 
course is limited to 32 students, and 
preference will be given to those ap- 
plicants who could not be accepted 
for the first class. The curriculum 
and tuition will be the same, and lec- 
turers will be members of the staff 
of the American Dry Milk Institute 
and faculty of American Institute 
of Baking. 

The course will acquaint interested 
bakers and production service per- 
sonnel with the theory and practice 
of the American Dry Milk Institute 
Stable Ferment Process, its applica- 
tion to a variety of yeast-raised prod- 
ucts, and factors involved in its suc- 
cessful application. Shop work, dem- 
onstrations, lectures and discussions 
will include studies of equipment, in- 
gredients, times, temperatures, and 
possible variations of each. Equip- 
ment for producing the ferment has 
been installed at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 

If all who could not be accommo- 
dated at the first course find it pos- 
sible to attend the second, there will 
be room for only a few additional 
students; it is suggested that those 
who are interested in obtaining the 
most up-to-date information avail- 
able on this new process promptly 
submit their applications to the 
American Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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New York Bakers Club 
Golf Day Draws 100 


NEW YORK Although a much- 
needed rain started the outdoor meet- 
ing of the Bakers Club, Inc. on Aug. 
3 at the Winged Foot Golf Club, 
nearly 100 were in attendance for the 
day with 55 members and guests par- 
ticipating in go'f. Tournament win- 
ners included Don Buhrer, Clinton 








canoer 
“BIG-SANDWICH” — The Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
sales promotion department is urging 
and helping bakers to take advantage 
of the brand new 14-page “Big-Sand- 


wich Cook Book” featured in the 
August issue of Good Housekeeping. 
The promotional pattern was set in 
1950 when Fleischmann and the bak- 
ing industry cooperated in distribu- 
ting over ten million sandwich man- 
uals. The cover of the new Fleisch- 
mann merchandising plan (above) 
points out that “Nothing sells bread 
like sandwiches — and nothing sells 
sandwiches like a Good Housekeeping 
Sandwich Cook Book,” 





Foods, Inc., N. W. Postweiler, Riegel 
Paper Corp., Ben Rous, Grand City 
Container Corp., Charles A. McBride, 
J. H. Day Co., and J. E. Mapes, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. and C. C. Chin- 
ski, Chinski Trading Corp., were tied 
in class C. 

Martin T. Tiernan, Baker Process 
Co., was elected to membership and 
enthusiastic congratulations were 
tendered William D. Bleier on his 
70th birthday. 
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NEW ELEVATOR 

ISABEL, KANSAS Work has 
started on the new 200,000-bu. ele- 
vator being erected here by the 
Farmer's Co-op. Equity Co. The 22- 
bin elevator will have a_ handling 
capacity of 8,000 bu. an hour. Chal- 
mers & Borton Construction Co., 
Hutchinson, has the contract. 








August 4, 1954. 








$6,000,000 


Central Soya Company, Inc. 
3%4-3'2% Serial Notes due to July 1,1970 





These notes evidence loans which have been arranged privately. 
They are not offered for sale and this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only, 


—_—_ 


Goldman, Sachs & ‘Co. 






































MINNESOTA GOLF DAY—In charge of the annual Minnesota Baker-Allied 
Golf Tournament and Play-Day, helping the 250 contestants and onlookers to 
enjoy a perfect day, were the bakers and allied men shown above. Left to 
right, BR. H. Hansen, Hansen-O’Brien Co.; L. T. Blom, Maas-Keefe Co.; E. W. 
Scharf, General Mills, Inc.; Harold Hoffman, Red Owl Food Stores, Inc.; and 
O. A. Francois, Swift & Co., all from the Twin Cities. In the lower illustra- 
tion, the winner of the trophy for baker’s low gross at the annual Tournament 
held at Golden Valley Country Club in Minneapolis recently was Pete 
Ulmaniec, Nicollet Bakery, Minneapolis, center. At the left is Soren Egekvist, 
Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, next year’s chairman, and at the 
right is Paul Storvick, Storvick’s Bakery, Minneapolis, chairman of this year’s 


tournament. 





Injuries Fatal to Jess B. Smith, 
Well Known Milling Trade Figure 


KANSAS CITY—Jess B. Smith, 74, 
formerly president of the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, died in a hos- 
pital Aug. 7, as the result of injuries 
suffered in a fall. Mr. Smith was trim- 
ming a tree at his home when he 
slipped from a 12-ft. ladder. Death 
was due to the rupture of a blood 
vessel in his lung. 

Widely known in the entire bread- 
stuffs industries, Mr. Smith held nu- 
merous organization posts in his long 
association with flour milling. He was 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration from 1934 to 1937, serving 
full time in that capacity for three 
years, 

torn on a farm in Ottawa County, 
Kansas, Mr. Smith grew up in Salina 
where he attended the public school 
and later Kansas Wesleyan College 
there. At the age of 19 he obtained 
a job with the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co. in Salina as a clerk and 
perfected himself in the Morse code 
so that he could handle telegrams 
and the mill could have the benefit 
of a direct wire. 

With this beginning in contacts 
with buyers Mr. Smith was put in 
charge of sales several years later. 
At that time the mill was under the 
management of Fred D. Shellabarger 
and upon his death the company di- 
rectors made Mr. Smith president of 
the firm. 


In the years Of Mr. Smith's associa- 





tion, the business of the Salina mill 
was greatly expanded, the home plant 
being rebuilt with a capacity of 4,000 
sacks and a separate 1,000 sack unit 
added at Clay Center, Kansas. 

Mr. Smith took a great interest in 
affairs of the Millers National Feder- 
ation and served as a director and 
member of the executive committee 


Jess B. Smith 
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for some years. He was vice chairman 
of the association in 1933 and the fol- 
lowing year was elected president. 

These were the days of the great 
economic depression and government 
began taking a greater hand in busi- 
ness affairs, adding to the burden of 
work attendant on trade association 
leadership. There was the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act and its attend- 
ant processing tax on millers, and the 
National Recovery Act with its in- 
dustrial codes of fair competition, as 
well as many other new problems for 
the milling industry. Mr. Smith 
served as chairman of the national 
code authority for millers among his 
other duties, 

The press of these activities be- 
came so great that in 1935 Mr. Smith 
was elected a full-time president and 
chief executive officer of the Federa- 
tion and continued to serve in that 
capacity until 1937. 

Headed Wheat Flour Institute 

During Mr. Smith’s presidency, the 
National Food Bureau, an organiza- 
tion aimed at combatting food fad- 
dism, and which had been privately 
supported by individual mill contribu- 
tions, took on an official industry sta- 
tus and grew into the Wheat Flour 
Institute, of which Mr. Smith also 
served as president and the founder 
the late H. T. Corson as director. 

In 1937 millers of the Southwest 
felt the need for a stronger organi- 
zation in that area and formed the 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat. 
Mr. Smith was drafted to the presi- 
dency of this organization and con- 
tinued as its active head until the as- 
sociation disbanded a few years ago. 
Mr. Smith became greatly interested 
in wheat quality and wheat varieties 
and worked closely with Kansas State 
College experts and farm organiza- 
tions to foster wheat improvement. 
Soon this work broadened into a com- 
panion organiaztion, the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., of which 
Mr. Smith was at first the executive 
secretary and eventually the presi- 
dent. 

The work of this organization soon 
became widely known and through 
the Wheat Field Days held each year 
since 1940 achieved a national recog- 
nition among flour buyers. The as- 
sociation played a large part in foster- 
ing development of new and better 
wheat varieties and promoting their 
widespread acceptance by farmers. 
Another facet of the association's 
work is its campaign against weevil 
damage, which was carried as far 
back as the farm storage level and 
which brought a significant reduction 
in extent of weevil infestation. In this 
connection, Mr. Smith wrote and dis- 
tributed a quarterly bulletin for 
wheat farmers, called Kernel Wheat 
Speaks, and arranged its distribution 
through all types of business organi- 
zations to thousands of growers in 
Kansas. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his widew, 
Mrs. Elba W. Smith, and three sons: 
Francis A. Smith, of Kansas City, 
associated with the Rickel Grain Co.; 
Robert B. Smith, of Clarinda, Iowa, 
in the country elevator business; 
James C. Smith, of Fairfax, Va., an 
official of the Treasury Department; 
a brother, James Smith, of Nogales, 
Arizona; and seven grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held in Kan- 
sas City Aug. 9 and burial was at 
Salina, Kansas, Aug. 10. 
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ELEVATOR BURNS 


McGREGOR, MICH. Fire de- 
stroyed the McGregor elevator re- 
cently with a loss estimated at $70,- 
000. The elevator was only partially 
insured. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Aug. Aug. 
2, 9, 
r——1954——.. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 36 26 35% 34% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 63% 45% 63% 61% 
Pid. $3.25 ...... 112 103 112 110% 
Amer, Cyanamid .. 53% 43% 52% 50% 
ah "eedietenetss 110% 104% 100% 108% 
A-D-M Co. ...... 42 32% 41%, 39% 
ere ee 711% 57% W% 6%, 
Cont. Baking Co... 234% 20% 22% 23 
Pfd. $5.50 ....... 98% 90 98 97% 
Corn Pr. Ref, Co... 78% 71% 77% 76% 
Pfd. $7 .. 182% 174% 178 178 
Cream of Wheat .. 29 264%, 28% 28% 
Dow Chemical .... 444% 33% 42% 40% 
PTE, A GE .ncoce 104%, 100%. . 103% 
General Bak, Co... IL1 9, 9% 9% 
PEG. GB ncpscecs 148% 135% .... 138 
Gen, Foods Corp... 80% 56% 76% 75% 
Pfd. $3.50 ...... 161 94 2 98, 
General Mills, Inc. 70% 6054 70 6814, 
Pid, 5% ..... 124% 119 - 122% 
Merck & Co 22 18 21 19%, 
a GRO” dcovce 105 95 101 101% 
ee We couvadss 106 98 103 105% 
Nat. Biscuit Co.. 424%, 36% 42 41% 
Pillsb. Mills, Inc. 46....35 45%. .46 
Procter & Gamble 88% 68 85%, 86% 
Quaker Oats Co... 33%, 28 32% 30% 
_ i Para 155% 143 .eee 150% 
Ralston Purina Co., 
Pid. $3.75 ...... 99% 90% 94% 
St. Regis Pap. Co. 31% 29% 31% 30% 
Pid. $4.40 ..... 102 93% 101% 101% 
Stand, Brands, Inc. 365% 28% 36% 35% 
Bee BOBO ccccce 92%, 8614 BBY. BBN 
Sterling Drug 44%, 36% 42% 41% 
Sunsh, Bise., Inc. . 81% 71% 811% 80% 
Unit. Bis. of Am, 40 27% 28% 27% 
Victor Ch, Wks. .. 355% 26% 33% 33% 
Ward Bak. Co. ... 24% 19% 21% 21% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
General Mills, Inc., 3%,% Pfd. 133 140 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 176% 177 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101 102% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 94% 95% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd.... 94 Hy 
Unit. Biscuit of Am. $4.50 Pfd. 105 106 


Victor Chem. Wks,, $3.50 Pfd. 9314 06%, 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 100% 101% 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Aug. Aug. 
-—1954—— 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp 4% 2% 


3% 3% 
Great A&P Tea Co. 140% 132 ° 136% 


wa UP wate cee 185 164% 182% 184 
Hathaway Bak., 
ee 10 4% 6%4 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y¥... 22% 18 21%, 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 
eee 140% 130 139% 146 
Wagner Bak. Co. 1% 5% — 5% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gummer, BMG. scccceess soccee Bee 16% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 106%4 109% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 714 1% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
July duly 
23, 30, 
--—1954—.. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Bread, Pfd. B 50 46 49 4194, 
Can. Food Prod... 3% 1% 1% 2 
Catelli Food “B”.. 30 20 29% 30 
Cons. Bakeries .. 8% 6% 7 7 
Federal Grain .. 2% 19 24%, 25% 
ak. saerseeesese 29 26 28% 29 
General Bakeries. . ™ OS 6% 7 


Inter-City Bakeries 15 13% 14 15 


Lake of the Woods 32% 27% 32% 30% 
PEE, ccesesccvece 146% 136% 146 146%, 
9% 7 9 91 


Soccscevoses 101 89 101 101 


McCabe Grain A .. 18 12% 16 17% 
Ogilvie Flour .. 33 30% 32% B2%% 
BOle  sesesees 155% 150 155 155% 
Toronto Elev. 16% 13 16 16% 
United Grain A ins 16 17% 7 
Weston, George 47% 34% 46 16%, 
Pid, 444% ..... 103 95% 102% 102% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canadian Bakeries ... 10% 12 
Can. Food Prod, “A” . 41% 5 
Wah Bedesdceesderes 31 
Catelli Food “A” .... 17 
Int. Milling, Pfd. .. XN 91 
McCabe Grain “B” . 15 17 
Mid-Pacific Grain 26% 23%, 
Standard Brands s5% 35% 
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HUDSON BAY SHIPPING OPEN 


WINNIPEG — The 1954 shipping 
season through Hudson Bay is now 
underway. Four vessels have docked, 
loaded and cleared with wheat car- 
goes from Churchill. The SS Wark- 
worth docked Aug. 3 to officially open 
the season for the fourth successive 
year. It brought in a 2,000 ton cargo 
of general merchandise. 
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WEST VIRGINIA MEETING — At the recent convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Assn. at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Paul Cole, Cole Baking Co., Bluefield, was elected president. He is shown 
in the center of the group at the left above, accepting the congratulations 
of retiring president Ralph Thompson, Purity Baking Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
(left) and Cris Smallridge, (right) Holsum Bakery Co., Charleston, elected 
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vice president. Other officers chosen included Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish 
Baking Co., Charleston, and Edward R. Johnson, Charleston, executive secre- 
tary. At the right are shown winners in the annual men’s golf tournament, 
left to right, Fred Scharff, Specialty Papers Co.; Dan Langdon, Jr., Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc.; Charles Spelsberg, Sanitary Baking Co., Bluefield, and Carlyle 


Cole, Cole Baking Co., Bluefield. 





Bakers Sponsor 
“Bread Weeks” 


Promotion Plans to 
Boost Sales of Five 
Varieties of Bread 


An organization composed of bak- 
ery owners and others with headquar- 
ters in Chicago has been founded 
for the purpose of establishing cer- 
tain trade-weeks and to aid and 
urge the recognition of these named 
weeks annually. 

The trade-weeks refer only to 
bread, and may be loosely termed as 
“Bread Weeks.” Specifically the sev- 
eral proposed weekly periods refer to 
particular kinds of bread. 

The periods to be established and 
the breads to be identified are: 

Five Bread Weeks 

The first full week in 
annually, International 
Bread for Toast Week. 

The first full week in April an- 
nually, International Potato Bread 
for Flavor Week. 

The first full week in June annu- 
ally, International White Bread for 
Energy Week. 

The first full week in August an- 
nually, International Rye Bread for 
Variety Week. 

The first full week in October an- 
nually, International Raisin Bread 
for Health Week. 

The founders of International 
Bread Weeks, Inc., Lllinois, are W. 
P. Bradley, Shamokin, Pa.; Earl W. 
Heiner, Huntington, W. Va.; Edwin 
J. Petrowski, Wausau, Wis.; Donald 
K. Strand, Galesburg, Ill.; and Harold 
R. Gingrich, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il, acting as manager. 

The formation of the organization 
was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Harold R. Gingrich, engaged in bread 
advertising, based upon inquiry into 
the subject of trade-weeks from 
sources including the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., the California 
Raisin Advisory Board, and others. 

The original inquiry exténded to 
men and women of the general pub- 
lic who were asked two main ques- 
tions, namely: “Do you think spe- 
cial, annual weeks for advertising 
certain products are desirable?” and 
“If a special variety of bread were 


February 
Wheat 


to receive an extra amount of pub- 
licity and advertising during a cer- 
tain week, do you feel quite definite- 
ly that you would buy that bread?” 

The inquiry is now being extended 
to publishers and broadcasters gen- 
erally benefited by bread advertising. 
And the question is: “In cooperation 
with such paid advertising as you 
receive from bakers on behalf of 
their own brands of bread during 
certain special weeks each year will 
you provide free publicity explaining 
the merits of the particular variety 
of bread being promoted, preceding 
and during the special ‘bread 
weeks’ ?” 

Added Promotion 


The organization seeks to become 
international in scope, with coopera- 
tion not only of bread bakers, the 
publishers and _ broadcasters ap- 
proached to date, but also all other 
organizations and entities of what- 
ever nature and character inter- 
ested in bread. And in emphasizing 
these special weeks, it is not sug- 
gesting the abandonment of any 
other programs relating to bread, 
Mr. Gingrich notes. 
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Bradshaw Mintener 
Named to U.S. Post 


WASHINGTON — Bradshaw Min- 
tener, vice president and general 
counsel of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
nominated this week by President 
Eisenhower as assistant secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The nomination was 
sent to the Senate for confirmation. 

Mr. Mintener said he will resign 
his Pillsbury Mills positions and also 
dispose of his stock in the firm. He 
has been associated with the firm 
since 1933. 

In his government post he will deal 
with federal-state relations in the 
fields of health, education and wel- 
fare, civil defense and the direction 
of the Food & Drug Administration. 
Salary will be $15,000 a year. Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby is secretary of the 
department. 

Mr. Mintener, a personal friend of 
President Eisenhower, led the “Min- 
nesotans for Eisenhower” movement 
which resulted in a heavy write-in 
vote for Mr. Eisenhower in the 1952 
presidential primary. The success of 
this campaign was credited with help- 
ing convince Mr. Eisenhower he 
should seek the Republican nomina- 
tion. 





Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Group Lauded 


CHICAGO—“The baking industry 
owes a vote of thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Baking Industry Sanita- 
tion Standards Committee, whose 
task it is to make our job easier,” 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., says as the 
committee completes its first five 
years of work. 

“The work of no other group is 
of more importance to the continued 
growth in the esteem and confidence 
with which the American public re- 
gards the baking industry,” Mr. Kel- 
ley continued. “Standards within the 
industry are high and so consistent 
that the average consumer takes 
them for granted but, through the 
efforts of the BISSC, even higher 
standards are being created for the 
future.” 


Eight Standards Published 
Since its formation in 1949, the 
BISSC has developed and published 
eight standards and is _ presently 
working on additional standards 
which should bring the ultimate to- 
tal of 25 or more, The advice and 
guidance of consultants from the 
American Public Health Assn., the 
International Association of Milk 
and Food Sanitarians, the U. S, Food 
& Drug Administration, the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and the National 
iation of Sanitarians have been 
obtained by the committee in de- 
veloping the standards. Those al- 
ready published and distributed deal 
with equipment for handling flour; 
dough troughs; mechanical proofers; 
pan,. rack and utensil washers and 
indgstrial sinks; cake depositors, 
fillers and icing machines; horizontal 
mixers; vertical mixers; and con- 
veyors. Additional standards will be 
issued for other equipment as the 
committee develops them, aided by a 
multitude of task committees. 
Manufacturers of equipment have 
been active in the formulation of 
each standard. Mr. Kelley pointed out 
that they have cooperated to the 
limit in efforts to design and make 
equipment which would conform to 
the standards. 
The ABA president went on to 
urge bakers who are considering buy- 
ing new equipment or who want to 


check how easy a machine is to clean 
to consult the proper standard as 
formulated by BISSC and carefully 
check the machinery against it. 

Mr. Kelley predicted that as the 
standards become better known and 
their value realized, manufacturers 
will find it good business to make 
the necessary changes and offer to 
the baker equipment which meets the 
requirements. This will mean ma- 
chines which are easily cleanable and 
which will thus save the baker money 
every time they are cleaned. 

“The result of the work of the 
sanitation standards committee—that 
of bringing together the manufac- 
turing engineers, the bakery engi- 
neers and operators, and both of- 
ficial and industrial sanitation ex- 
perts—is invaluable,” Mr. Kelley con- 
tinued, “in this way the problems and 
interest of each of these groups are 
revealed and reasonable solutions 
are being worked out mutually.” 

BISSC, which was formed to stand- 
ardize sanitary design in bakery 
equipment, is made up of representa- 
tives from the six major baking in- 
dustry organizations: American Bak- 
ers Assn.; American Institute of 
Baking; Associated Retail Bakers of 
America; American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers; Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; and the Bis- 
suit and Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn, The chairman of the commit- 
tee is the representative of the lat- 
ter organization, J. Lloyd Barron, 
sanitary engineer of National Biscuit 
Co., New York. 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Meeting Oct. 22 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The regular 
semi-annual meeting of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute will be held 
Oct. 22, 1954, at the Atianta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga. While this will 
not be an official joint meeting with 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 





Assn., it will have the full support 
of the NSWMA and a goodly number 
of its members will take part in the 
program, the institute says. 
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Spring Wheat Flour Sales 
Hit Best Level in Months 


A large number of spring wheat 
flour users purchased supplies last 
week and the sales total, equivalent 
to 328% of five-day capacity, was the 
largest in several months. However, 
the size of individual sales was not 
particularly large, and a great deal 
more buying remains to be done to 
fill out forward needs. 

Extended protection against a sub- 
stantial price advance encouraged 
buyers to purchase August and some 
September needs. A few also bought 
for October shipment. The sales, larg- 
est since last February, compared 
with 92% the previous week. 

Trade in hard winters, meanwhile, 
was light, reaching only 19% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 14% the pre- 
vious week. Practically all users of 
this type of flour are well booked 
ahead. 

Sales of soft wheat flour are re- 
garded as somewhat of a puzzle. Size- 
able bookings were made a few weeks 
ago, but it is believed that only about 
half of the trade bought. There is a 
possibility of either another large 
booking period or further hand-to- 
mouth buying. 

The biggest southwestern flour 
trade last week was the sale of the 
entire International Wheat Agree- 
ment quota of Guatemala. Some oth- 
er export business was done with 
Norway, Jamaica and British Guiana. 

U.S. flour production averaged 88% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
91% the week before and 86% in 
the comparable period last year. Out- 
put was lighter in all areas but Buf- 
falo and the Pacific Northwest. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour hit the largest volume since 
mid-February last week as all classes 
of buyers purchased 30 to 60-day sup- 
plies when the market reached a low 
point. Sales averaged 328% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 92% 
the previous week and 38% a year 
ago. 

Business was stimulated by a dip 
in flour prices to the lowest level in 
some time after the market closed 
Aug. 2. While the market moved up 
rather sharply both Aug. 3 and Aug. 
4 mills held at the Aug. 2 level, and 
bookings were most extensive on 
Aug. 4. Thus, the great bulk of the 
buying was at about $6.01 ewt., bulk, 
for standard patents, the lowest price 
reached since sometime last fall. 

Not many large lots were pur- 
chased, with a few of 10,000 sacks 
and some of 20,000 sacks probably 
the largest involved. Most buyers 
took a car or two, sufficient to take 
care of needs for August and in some 
instances for September. All classes 
of buyers participated, with bakers 
generally going out farther than job- 
bers on forward requirements. In all 
instances, however, coverage beyond 
September was rare. 

While the round of buying broke 
the generally hand-to-mouth _ pro- 
curement that has been going on for 
the past several weeks, the heavy 
end of spring wheat flour booking ap- 
parently still lies ahead—provided 
there is going to be such a buying de- 
velopment. Some mill sales personnel 
believe that considerable forward 
sales could be made if prices break 
10 to 20¢ from the level prevailing 
early last week. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 88% of capacity, compared 


with 98% the week before and 94% 
a year ago. For the entire Northwest 
production averaged 87%, compared 
with 92% the previous week and 90% 
last year. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 105% of capacity, compared 
with 85% the week before. 

Quotations Aug. 6, 100-lb., carlots, 
cottons: Standard patent $6.53@6.63, 
short patent $6.63@6.73, high glutens 
$7.08@7.18, first clears $6.06@6 46, 
whole wheat $6.46@6.63, family $7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
millers stood aside while the spring 
wheat mills took the sales spotlight 
last week, Very little business was 
done in the Southwest last week. 
Probably the major trades were done 
with Guatemala in the export field 
Total business in this area averaged 
only 19% of capacity, against 14% in 
the previous week and 19% a year 
ago. 

It was the same old story in the 
bakery flour trade. Nearly every ac- 
count was booked up last month for 
some time to come, and thus there is 
no new business to be had, particu- 
larly since prices are about 25¢ sack 
above the level at which the sales 
were made. Only a few regular price- 
date-of-shipment orders have been 
coming through to keep the bakery 
flour business from drawing a com- 
plete blank. 

The situation is about the same in 
family flour sales. Most accounts have 
sufficient flour to carry them through 
the hot months and probably will not 
be interested in buying additional 
amounts until fall. Directions on both 
family and bakery flour have been 
rather good, although there has been 
some let-up in bakery flour ship- 
ments. 

Exporters have been active in sales 
to Guatemala during the past week, 
and as a result the 1954-55 Guate- 
malan IWA quota has been filled. To- 
tal sales amounted to around a half 
million sacks, with the flour running 
52% ash, 12% protein. A few trades 
were reported to Norway, Jamaica 
and British Guiana. Otherwise, there 
was little demand for export flour. 
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Quotations, August 6, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.01@6.06, standard 
95% patent $5.91@5.96, straight $5.86 
5.91; established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.60, first clears $4.65@4 
5.25, second clears $4.60@4.65, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.35@4.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Sales, confined 
mostly to family flour, averaged 29%, 
compared with 20% the preceding 
week and 42% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. Prices 
were up 5@10¢ sack, compared with 
the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Production aver- 
aged 88.1% last week, which was a 
shade higher than the previous week. 
Sales declined and averaged 25.7%, 
compared with 31.3% a week earlier. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 10¢ higher on _ bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Aug. 7: Carlots, family patent 
$6.70@7.10, standard patent $6.20@ 
6.40; bakery unenriched short patent 
in paper bags $6.40@6.50, standard 
patent $6.20@6.40, straight grade 
$6.25 46.35. Truck lots 20@50¢ high- 
er on all grades. 

Hutchinson: General interest in 
flour was lacking, mills of this area 
found last week. Occasional cars were 
ordered for immediate shipment by 
that small segment of the trade 
which did not book in the early-June 
splurge. Family flour interest was 
light, with most buyers feeling cur- 
rent price levels are entirely too high. 
Operations were at 80% of capacity, 
with about the same expected for 
this week. Prices were unchanged, al- 
though cost cards indicated a 
stronger tone late in the week. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Aug. 7: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.35@6.45; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.95@6; 
standard, $5.85@5.90. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices about 10¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were very good. 

Texas: Demand last week was even 
more sluggish than the week before, 
sales probably averaging no more 
than 15 to 20% of capacity. Running 
time was still three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged except that 
bakers was a shade higher. Quota- 
tions Aug. 6: Extra high patent fami- 
ly $7.00@7.40, standard bakers, un- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Only Fill-In Purchases of Semolina 
Blends Made; Durum Losses Severe 


Purchases of blended semolina 
products continued to be restricted 
to fill-in needs of macaroni and 
noodle manufacturers. However, ac- 
tivity picked up slightly because of 
resumption of plant operations at 
more locations. 

Crop reports continued to be very 
discouraging, and a prominent pri- 
vate forecaster said that the crop on 
Aug. 1 was indicated at 11 million 
bushels, versus the last government 
estimate of 19 million bushels. Losses 
are severe from rust, all sources 
agree, but a more accurate appraisal 
was being awaited in the form of the 
government’s August crop report to 
be issued Aug. 10. 

Durum wheat prices did not ad- 
vance last week but remained firm, 
and top quality lots ranged up to 
$3.91 bu. at Minneapolis. Semolina 
blends were quoted at around $8.50 
ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. According to 
trade reports, macaroni products 
made from straight semolina are now 


offered for shipment to the U.S. from 
Italy on a competitive basis, a gov- 
ernment bulletin states. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Aug. 6 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib $3.71@3.91 
59 Ib 3.66@3.86 
58 Ib. . 3.56@3.81 
57 lb. . 3.51@3.76 
56 lb. . 3.46@3.71 
55 Ib ‘ 3.26@3.61 
54 Ib ‘ ‘ 3.06@3.51 
53 1b 2.96@3.36 
52 Ib 2.86@3.21 
51 Ib 2.71 @3.06 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


eapacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 

centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

Ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

\ux " 168,500 141,405 &3 
Previous week 168.500 *144,162 86 
Year ago 189,500 162,314 85 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Aug. 6, 1954 679,745 
July 1, Aug. 7, 1953 840,016 


*Revised, 
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Millfeeds Off 
As Demand 
Turns Lighter 


Millfeed continued to slide as de- 
mand from mixers was limited. The 
start of the government’s drouth re- 
lief program, combined with the sea- 
sonal downturn usually experienced 
in August, kept feed buying in check. 
Minneapolis bran and midds. lost 
about $2 ton, and prices were off 
elsewhere as well. 

Feed business remained rather 
quiet in the Northwest, with a sea- 
sonal downturn in demand intensi- 
fied by number of market uncer- 
tainties. 

Sales of hog feed held up well as 
farmers continued buying of supple- 
ments to push their animals to mar- 
ket weights ahead of the expected 
heavy fall marketings. Sales of tur- 
key feed also were good, although 
because of unsatisfactory price re- 
lationships some skimping on feed 
was reported. 

Dairy feed business is quiet, with 
pastures in the area still good. A 
possibility of a pickup shortly was 
seen, however. 

Laying feed business remains de- 
pressed and, in most instances, is re- 
ported to be below the volume ob- 
tained last year at this time. 

With a new drouth feed program 
on tap the formula feed industry met 
with only fair demand in the South- 
west last week. At the same time 
some of the best rains in many 
months came generally throughout 
the region and gave signs that the 
drouth situation probably could not 
be as serious as in recent years. 
There was mixed sentiment about the 
effectiveness of the drouth feed pro- 
gram as far as feed mixers are con- 
cerned. At any rate, at the present 
time it has not served to improve 
business. 

Only needed replacements of feed- 
ing requirements were acquired by 
feeders in the Southwest last week. 
The poultry feed business continued 
in a slump, while turkey feed sales 
remained at a fairly good level. Cat- 
tle feed sales sagged as feeders 
awaited the chance to buy drouth 
feed, and the hog feed business was 
only fair to good. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,510 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 47,218 in the 
previous week and 44,581 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
252,194 tons as compared with 250,- 
076 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Chicago Superintendents 
To Tour Plants Aug. 21 


CHICAGO — The Chicago chapter 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents has received an in- 
vitation from the A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co., Decatur, Il, to take 
a tour of the firm's properties at the 
next meeting of the GEAPS. 

The chapter will meet at 10 a.m. 
Aug. 21 at the Hotel Orlando, De- 
eatur, Ill. A tour will follow the 
meeting. 
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Wheat Futures Gain 


Sharply Then Reverse 


Acceptance of Flexible Supports by Senate 
Eases Values; Cash Stronger at Minneapolis 


Wheat futures prices showed some 
important advances in the week end- 
ing Aug. 9, particularly at Minneapo- 
lis, and would have wound up higher 
if a reversal of the trend did not oc- 
cur on the final day of the period. 
Markets last week were under the in- 
fluence of a private crop report which 
forecast a decline in the spring wheat 
crop as well as corn and soybeans. 
A factor, also, in strengthening fu- 
tures was the improvement in spring 


wheat flour sales which brought 
hedge buying into futures. Cash 
wheat premiums, meanwhile, eased 


at Kansas City but held firm to 
stronger at Minneapolis. A downturn 
in wheat futures Aug. 9 was attribu- 
ted partly to the acceptance in the 
Senate of flexible price supports on 
basic commodities. 

Closing prices for 
Aug. 9 were: Chicago 
$2.08%, December $2.12 
$2.13%-%, May $2.09 4 

September $2.38%, December 
$2.35%, May $2.30; Kansas City — 
September $2.28%, December $2.27'4, 
March $2.25%, May $2.19%, July 
$2.06 5%. 


wheat futures 

September 
4-3, March 
; Minneapolis 


Flexible Supports 

A victory for the administration in 
its desire to establish a flexible price 
support basis for wheat, corn and 
other basic crops was assured by ac- 
tion of the Senate Aug. 9 when it 
approved supports ranging from 82% 
to 90% of parity. The House earlier 
had passed a bill calling for this 
range of supports. If Congress passes 
the “insulated reserves’’ provisions 
of the administration proposal, sup- 
ports at 82144% of parity are indicat- 
ed for the 1955 wheat crop. Assuming 
no change in parity, loan rates would 
be about 10% lower on 1955 wheat 
than on the 1954 crop. 

C. M. Galvin, Chicago crop statis- 
tician, estimated that spring wheat 
production prospects had been re- 
duced to 193 million bushels as of 
Aug. 1, down 18 million from the 
government’s July estimate as a re- 
sult of rust and high temperature 
losses. A great deal of interest was 
focused on the government’s August 
report to be issued Aug. 10 after the 
close of the market. 

Indications of a smaller crop point 
to availability of storage for greater 
loan participation and reduced hedge 
pressure as a result of lighter mar- 
ketings. 

Germany last week purchased 4 
million bushels of hard and soft win- 
ter wheat, the first substantial buy- 
ing in some time. The over-all export 
picture remains dull, however, with 
only 16.5 million bushels of wheat ex- 
ported in July, compared with 22.2 
million in July last year. Sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
in the 1953-54 year reached 106.5 
million, leaving 87.1 million in unfilled 
quotas. 

Receipts Fall Off 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 12.7 million bushels for the 
week ended August 5, compared with 
17.7 million the previous week, and 
9.6 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis, re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 1,639 cars 
of which 635 were for CCC account. 
Duluth receipts for the week totaled 
1,515 cars. 

As wheat futures advanced, fur- 


ther adjustments took p!ace in pre- 
mium ranges for cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis. The trading basis on ordi- 
nary and 11% protein was unchanged 
at the September price. Premiums on 
12% and 13% protein were up l¢, 
14% up 1@4¢, 15% and 16% up 1¢ bu. 
Best demand was evident in the 57- 
lb. or better test weight in the 12% 
to 14% protein range. It appears that 
the current crop is light, but protein 
appears to be higher than last year. 

On Aug. 6 trading ranges on No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring were as follows: Ordinary 
and 11%, September price, 12% pro- 
tein 4@9¢ over, 13% 13@19¢ over, 
14% 27@34¢ over, 15% 37@44¢ over, 
16% 47@54¢ over. These were based 
on 58-lb. wheat. Discounts for lighter 
wheat ranged up to 6¢ for 56-Ib. 
wheat. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis was 12.54% and the 
durum 11.43%. 

Even though the durum crop news 
continued very unfavorable, prices 
remained unchanged. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on Aug. 6: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 






1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. ........-.. Be cewe @ 2.41% 
11% Protein PO Po ee «+++ @2.41% 
12% Protein .. -esee 2.45% @2.50% 
SE PROCS cccccavccccses 54% @2.60% 
14% Protein peecoseoe 18% @2.76% 
BGG PPOCOIM. occ vccccccse . 2.78% @2.85% 
169% Protein ..+scvcccves 2.88% @2.95% 


Premium for Test Weight 
1¢ each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@5¢ each Ib 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 


under 58 Ib. 


Premiums Decline 


Milling demand for cash wheat 
was very limited at Kansas City last 
week. Production of flour continued 
at a good level, but mills preferred 
to work on stocks purchased previ- 
ously rather than acquire any re- 
placements at this time. It was a 
week of extremely light trading fic- 
tivity with mills for this early in the 
season. Receipts had dipped to 1,055 
cars last week, compared with 1,553 
in the previous week and 1,071 a year 
ago. As a result of the sluggish de- 
mands premiums for milling quality 
wheat fell 4¢, somewhat more than 
offsetting the advance in the basic 
September hard future. This future 
had opened last week at $2.26 and 
reached a high of $2.32 on Aug. 6. 
The close on Aug. 9, however, was 
$2.28%. On that date premiums for 
ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
were 2@1%¢ under September. For 
12.5% protein the range was 4@24¢ 
over and for 14% the range was 10 
@30¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug 6 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard .. .. -$2.27@2.66 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2 26@ 2.64% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.26@2.62% 
No, 4 Dark and Hard 2.24@2.60% 
Sek Se Se: nt ccmwterate 3 2 23@ 2.26% 
No. 2 Red ... 2.22@2.26 
No. 3 Red .... 2.21@2.65 
ae eee 2.20@2.24 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted at $2.57, 
delivered Texas common points, with 
13% at a 1¢ premium. Trading is very 
limited. 

The week was void as far as ex- 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half «a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














Aug. 2-6 *Previous Aug. 3-7, Aug. 4-8, Aug. 5-9, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 
Northwest 637,838 678,606 663,017 TOL S75 733,847 
Southwest vese 1,215,910 1,261,403 1,111,430 1,279,949 1,245,782 
Buffalo ‘ ; 467,029 452,792 485.158 497,739 623,382 
Central and Southe ant 509,069 531,693 520,604 612,581 198,730 
North Pacific Coast .. 290,503 274,445 247,268 300,270 266,885 
Totals . ae . . . 3,120,349 3,198,939 3,027,467 202,414 3,262,626 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 75 75 75 76 
*Revised, 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
Aug. 2-6, Previous Aug.3-7, Aug. 4-8 Aug. 5-9, Aug, 6, Aug. 7 
1954 week 1953 1962 1951 1954 195% 
Northwest Ae 92 90 S4 ss 3 32 16,279 3,672,054 
Southwest .... . 93 97 &6 94 ee 011 6,380,602 
Buffalo . - 102 9s 105 108 114 ase 2,635,668 
Central and 8, E 76 79 77 76 74 53 2,854,165 
No. Pacific Coast 83 78 71 82 72 1, 596. 726 1,497,809 
Fotale ....; 8s 91 86 89 88 16,835,991 16,041,088 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Aug. 2-6 279,850 2 Aug, 2-6 . 232,500 206,942 88 
Previous week .. 279.850 88 Previous week 232,600 *226,119 Os 
Year ago 274,850 87 Year ago - 282,600 241,770 oa 
Two years ago 340,600 336 89 Two years ago 282,500 272,037 96 
Five-year average eupky 100 Five WOOF OVETOMS 6.062206 eeeeshes 90 
Ten-year average ae ” ren-year average ovceceeaede 84 


50 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Fiour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 2-6 -1,021,350 949,388 93 
Previous week 1,021 3f 0 1,016,330 100 
Year ago 1,021,500 873 051 86 
Two years ago ..1, 019.7 997,392 98 
Five-year average wee 161 
Ten-year average nae 92 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri; 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 2-6 671,400 509,069 76 
Previous week 671,400 *531,693 79% 
Year ago ... 671,000 620,604 77 
Two years ago .. 671,400 512,681 76 
Five-year average . — 77 
Ten-year average 17 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 2-6 .. 459,500 467,029 102 
Previous week .. 459,500 452,792 Os 
Year ago 459,500 485,158 105 
Two years ago .. 459,800 497,739 108 
Five-year average ... . 95 
Ten-year average ....... hose en 93 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mille in Minnesota, in- 


eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and iowa 

b-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 2-6 481,250 431,806 ao 

Previous week 481,25 50 °462,487 92 

Year ago ‘ 646,260 421,247 87 

Two years ago .. 552.000 420,838 7% 

Vive-year average , ees ecee 56 

Ten-year average TTTT oes 78 


*Revised, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Const: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug, 2-6 216,000 168,013 778 
Previous week 216.000 *166,023 76 
Year ago 230,000 154,618 71 
Two years ago .. 230,000 208,506 90 
Vive-year average A sae a6 
Ten-year average , a4 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Aug. 2-6 . 133,000 122,490 92 
Previous week 133,000 108 622 a1 
Year ago » 123,200 93,640 70 
Two years ago 122,000 01,764 68 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average .. 80 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug. 6 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 


of Kansas City and 8t. 


Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


7-—Bouthwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 





(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


7 ——Northwesat*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 


--~—Buffalot— ,-- Combined? *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





Aug. 2-6 . 24,622 134,902 13,695 64,329 9,193 52,953 47,510 262,194 
Previous week .%25,543 112,872 18,802 147,218 
Two weeks ago 26 13,467 10,069 50,080 
eee le 12,850 72,224 9,244 48,664 44,681 250,078 
1962 is : 25,025 141,347 14,219 77,4456 9,103 56,866 18,347 275,658 
a ‘ . 23,780 141,132 13,838 80,765 16,241 56,669 18.039 278,686 
1950 27,303 152,118 17,110 78,383 6,706 16,233 51,119 276,744 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity ftAll mills. tRevised 

port sales of wheat out of the Pa- Michigan Elevator 
cific Northwest is concerned. Wheat 
ig thoving in rapidiy from the field, Begins Construction 

it going into storage in the . pe 
ome verdes - a potest mh dap ne TOLEDO — The “big pour” which 
country and at terminals. ere IS will add 2,000,000 bu. storage capa- 


little buying of new crop wheat ex- 
cept in small amounts. Harvest is on 
in full swing both east and west of 
the mountains. But sales by farmers 
are at or siightly under the loan 
level. There is ample available stor- 
age at terminals and no difficulty is 
being experienced in taking care of 
new crop. Carryover on July 1 in 
the Pacific Northwest totaled 79 
million bushels, or what is usually 
considered a small crop. Actua) trad- 
ing is dull. 


city to the Michigan Elevator Ex- 
change’s facilities between Sylvania 
and Ottawa Lake, Mich., is under- 
way. 

The addition, which will give the 
elevator a total capacity of 3,800,000 
bu., will include 50 concrete silos 20 
ft. in diameter and 118 ft. high. Cost 
of the addition will be about $500,000. 

The new unit will be the third to 
be built by Michigan Elevator Ex- 
change on the Sylvania site since a 
500,000 bu. unit was built in 1952. 
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Percy Kent Holds Open House at New 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


al 





CELEBRATING PERCY KENT OPENING of the firm’s $1 million bag plant 
in Kansas City, a buffet supper was served at the Muehlebach Hotel, following 
open house ceremonies at the plant July 30. Some of the visitors are shown 


in these photos, 


Top panel, left to right, Elmer Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Charles 
©. Reynolds, Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City; Ellis English, president, 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 


Minneapolis; 


Robert Reynolds, Percy 


Kent Bag Co., Oklahoma City; Leo Michelis, International Milling Co., Kansas 


City. 


Top panel, center—a Peek family ensemble. Seated, left to right, Andrew 
O. Peek, executive vice president, Percy Kent Bag Co., Buffalo; Richard K. 


Peek, 


Percy Kent president, Kansas City; Edward O. Peek, flour broker, 


Pittsburgh; standing, Robert Peek, Peek Bros., flour jobbers, Little Rock, Ark. 

Top panel, right, Don Russell, sales manager, and P. H. Baum, executive 
vice president, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; Richard K. 
Peek; Tracy Weltmer, chairman of the board, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, 


Ga, 


Lower row, left, Hubert C. Edwards, Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mills, And 
Thomas W. Staley, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. David Price, vice president, 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, and Joseph Cooper, Staley Milling Co., 


Kansas City. 


August 10, 1954 


Kansas City Plant 











Six-Month Feed Production Up 6% 


CHICAGO—Production of formula 
feed in the U.S. during the first six 
months of 1954 showed a 6% increase 
over output during the same period 
of 1953, the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. reported this week, 

The total tonnage of manufactured 
feed produced and sold to the nation’s 
farmers was estimated at 18 million 
tons for the six-month period. This 
compares with 17 million tons in the 
first half of 1953 and 33.7 million tons 
during all of last year. 

“If the present rate of manufac- 
tured feed use is maintained, 1954 will 
establish a new all-time production 
record for our industry,” said W. E. 
Glennon, president of the AFMA. 

Reasons for Increase 

Mr. Glennon said greater produc- 
tion of most types of livestock and 
poultry and nutritional advances in 
the feed manufacturing industry were 
responsible for the 6% increase in 
formula feed tonnage during the first 
half of the year. 

AFMA officials compared the in- 
dustry production figures with U.S. 
Department of Agriculture tabula- 
tions. The increases were most evi- 
dent in swine. Hog feed production 
was up 29% during the period of 
January-June, 1954, while the spring 
pig crop was up 13% and number of 
sows farrowing was up 11%. AFMA 
officials noted that new developments 
in swine feeding have been responsi- 
ble for this greater increase in com- 
mercial feed consumption. 

Similar trends were ncted in other 
types of livestock and poultry. 

Turkey feed production was up 14% 
in line with an 8% increase in heavy 
turkey poult hatchings and 17% in 





hatchings of light weight varieties 
during the first six months of this 
year. 

The number of young chickens on 
farms July 1, 1954, was 3% greater 
than last year, and the commercial 
feed production for general poultry 
was up 11%. More improved nutri- 
tional efficiency in broiler feeds en- 
ables the industry to raise 5% more 
birds on 4% more feed. 

Throughout the Corn Belt, 5% 
more cattle were on feed and they 
consumed 9% more commercial feed 
than last year. However, big decreas- 
es in cattle numbers in drouth strick- 
en areas of the Southwest reduced 
the feed tonnage there to 76% of last 
year, and the nation’s total produc- 
tion of beef feed showed a 9% de- 
crease. 

There was also a 5% decrease in 
dairy feed production in the face of 
increased milk production. Association 
officials noted that dairy farmers 
have been keeping a much higher 
percentage of cows for milking pur- 
poses that under normal circum- 
stances would be culled from. their 
herds, in an effort to boost total milk 
production and dollar income regard- 
less of production efficiency. 

Commenting on the gains in for- 
mula feed use in recent years, Mr. 
Glennon pointed out that “since 
World War II, there has been a con- 
tinuously upward swing in the use of 
scientifically produced feeds by the 
nation’s livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers.” 

30% of Total 

Currently, feed manufacturers are 
supplying 30% or more of the total 
concentrate feed requirement of the 
nation’s livestock and poultry indus- 


tries. Corn, oats, barley, sorghums 
and other cereal grains, plus high 
protein feeds such as oilseed meals 
fed as straight ingredients, represent- 
ed the balance of the various types of 
feed used. 

Of the total tonnage manufactured 
in the first half of the year, 63% was 
poultry feed, 19% was dairy feed, 


9.5% was swine feed, 4.5% was beef 
and sheep feed, and 4% was classified 
as miscellaneous. 

Area-wise, the East, Southeast and 
Midwest showed the biggest gains in 
manufactured feed use, while in the 
drouth areas of the Southwest and 
Rocky Mountain states, feed tonnage 
was down. 





Goncho, Cheyenne Approved for Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Two 
varieties of wheat, Concho and Chey- 
enne, have been recommended for 
release and distribution to Kansas 
farmers and certified as acceptable 
in milling quality, Dr. Arthur D. 
Weber, dean of agriculture and di- 
rector of the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station, announced last 
week. Dean Weber said the Kansas 
Wheat Conference this week ap- 


proved the two varieties. 

Concho previously was approved in 
Oklahoma and has been outstanding 
in five years of testing in various sec- 
tions of Kansas. It resists leaf rust, 
bunt, and soil-borne mosaic and has 
tolerance to wheat streak mosaic 
In baking quality it approaches Co- 
manche or Ponca varieties. 

Concho is susceptible to stem rust, 
loose smut, and Hessian fly. Its test 
weight is as good as Pawnee and it 
has straw strength like Comanche. 
Concho seed will be increased by the 
college agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and under contract with Kansas 
farmers. 

Cheyenne is a Turkey-type wheat 
long on the recommended lists in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Oklahoma. It is grown in a few coun- 


ties in Northwest Kansas. Its yield, 
test weight, and straw are gatisfac- 
tory. It resists neither insects nor 
diseases but is a good wheat agro- 
nomically, members of the wheat con- 
ference said. It was recommended to 
provide farmers who want to raise 
it with a source of certified seed 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Li-Fe—— 


Chicago Millers Club 
Schedules Meetings 


CHICAGO The fall and winter 
season of meetings of the Chicago 
Millers Club will begin with a “Ladies 
Night” Oct. 5. The meeting will be 
held at the Furniture Club, 666 N 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, and will 
start at 6:30 p.m. Dinner and dancing 
are on the program. The Quaker 
Oats Co. also will have its My 
Quaker present to furnish the amuse- 
ment 

Other programs tentatively sched- 
uled for the remainder of the season 
inciude: Dec. 2, when control instru- 
mentation in the mill will be the 
topic of discussion; Jan. 20, 1955, 
power transmission; March 24, scale 
weighing and a business session. 





August 10, 1954 


Canadian Delivery 
System Altered 


TORONTO—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board has abolished the system under 
which grain was delivered by farmers 
on the basis of a fixed quota for each 
acre laid down. Under new arrange- 
ments acreage will not be a factor 
in determining the amount to be 
delivered. Instead, all producers ir- 
respective of their acreages, will be 
limited to the delivery of exactly 
the same amount. 

Affected by this ruling are wheat, 
except durums, oats, barley and rye. 
In the case of oats and barley, pro- 
vision has been made for a special 
initial delivery to meet immediate 
market requirements but beyond this 
there is no scope for a large-scale 
producer to deliver a proportionately 
larger amount than his neighbor 
farming on a small acreage. 

The initial quota set by the board 
consists of 100 units. Each unit repre- 
sents the equivalent of 3 bu. of wheat, 
or 8 bu. oats or 5 bu. barley or 5 
bu. rye. Thus a producer could de- 
liver 300 bu. wheat or 800 bu. oats 
or 500 bu. barley or 500 bu. rye. He 
could also deliver any combination 
of grains, provided the total does not 
exceed the equivalent of 100 units. 
Thus a delivery of 150 bu. wheat 
could be sent in with 400 bu. oats. 
No deliveries under this new system 
are permissible immediately, and 
nothing can move until the board sets 
a date. 

The exception to the rule, involving 
oats and barley, indicates that a 
farmer may deliver 1,000 bu. of either 
grain, or a combination of both, im- 
mediately. This delivery will relieve 
the financial problem of those who 
need cash at once, though critical 








Hugh W. Sloan 


NEW POST — Hugh W. Sloan, vice 
president of St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany (Canada), Ltd., has been ap- 
pointed to direct the company’s oper- 
ations. He succeeds Thomas H. Cos- 
ford, who was managing director of 
the Canadian company until his re- 
tirement this month. Mr. Cosford 
continues as a director of St. Regis 
Paper Co., of which the Canadian 
company is a subsidiary, and will be 
available in a consulting capacity. 

Mr. Sloan, who had been assisting 
Mr. Cosford since last year, had 
formerly served as assistant to Arch 
Carswell, vice president in charge of 
sales. Prior to coming to the New 
York office in 1951, Mr. Sloan had 
been Pacific Coast manager for the 
multiwall bag division. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


western comment points out that the 
concession will be of no advantage 
to the grower specializing in wheat. 
Other criticisms come from the larg- 
er producer who has to pay for the 
costs of a greater area of land than 
that farmed by the small man from 
exactly the same cash return. The 
system, it is pointed out, represents 
an injustice for the larger operator 
who has worked harder and risked 
more capital for no greater cash 
return. 

In previous crop years the board 
has established delivery quotas, based 
on the availability of space, and cal- 
culated at the rate of a fixed number 
of bushels to the acre. Payment was 
made as soon as the crop year 
opened. Under the new system, most 
farmers will get a reduced income 
and will have to wait longer for it. 
Delivery of even the initial 100 units 
will be dependent on the availability 
of elevator space, and it is unlikely 
that all receipts can be accepted at 
once. Payment for wheat will be at 
the rate previously announced, $1.40 
bu. No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

The board stated Aug. 6 that while 
the extent of domestic and interna- 
tional demand for grain is not yet 
established, it did not see, at this 
time, any reason for lesser producers’ 
marketings in the crop year 1954-55 
than in the crop year which has just 
closed. 

Last year’s total grain marketings 
were in excess of 600 million bushels, 
according to preliminary figures, and 
the board apparently anticipates that 
a similar amount can be accepted in 
the new crop year, subject to any 
variations resulting from market de- 
velopments. Such a level of market- 
ing is satisfactory in a normal crop 
year, for the 10 year average 1941- 
51 was only 474 million bushels. How- 
ever, the last three crops were better 
than normal, with 1952-53 providing 
the record marketing level of 845 
million bushels, and the heavy stocks 
now on hand provide a complication 
for the board. 

Storage space throughout Canada 
is currently well filled, and the in- 
take from the farmers will depend 
upon the needs of domestic and over- 
seas markets. 

Wheat marketings in the last crop 
year have been provisionally calcu- 
lated at 400 million bushels, repre- 
senting an average delivery of 16 bu 
to the seeded acre. 

The new delivery arrangement in- 
stituted by the board is likely to be 
more beneficial to all farmers in the 
long run, Last year delivery pro- 
visions were not as helpful to pro- 
ducers whose major crops were oats, 
barley and rye as they were to the 
producers of wheat. The board, in its 
search for more equitable minimum 
delivery provisions, felt that the 
quotas should recognize the mone- 
tary value of the various grains, and 
the new system has been devised 
with that in mind. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending July $1, 
1954, and Aug. 2, 1953, as reported to the 


Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture in bushels (0000's omitted): 
Canadian 
7 Almerican ein bond—, 
July Aug. July Aug. 
31, 2, 31, 2, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat ...... 393,662 328,428 196 690 
COPE cscccvens 12,937 10,218 - 
Oats .ccces - 11,652 18,348 . 779 
RY@ wcccossse 11,705 3,755 a 755 
Barley .....+. 11,936 9,070 ‘ 460 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afioat in Canadian markets July 31, figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses (0060's omitted) corn, 921 


(316) bu. 


D. I. Walker Retires 
From Purity Mills 


TORONTO-— A distinguished record 
of service to the Canadian flour mill- 
ing industry, extending over a period 
of 44 years, terminated July 31 with 
the retirement, on reaching pension 
age, of David I. Walker from the 
presidency of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Mr. Walker came to Canada from 
Scotland in 1909 after several years’ 
service with British railways and 
joined the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
In 1910 he entered the traffic de- 
partment of Western Canada Flour 
Mills, Ltd., a company formed five 
years previously, to acquire the as- 
sets of two independent milling com- 
panies. He progressed by various 
stages through the executive branch 
of the company until, in 1940, he was 
appointed general manager, becoming 
president in 1941. 

In 1945 the name of the company 
was changed from Western Canada 
Flour Mills, Ltd., to Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., although the former name 
was retained for use in carrying on 
the company’s extensive trade in 
world export markets. 

Mr. Walker has seen the company 
advance through various stages of 
development to its present prominent 
position in the domestic flour and 
feedstuffs trade, in the export mar- 
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David I. Walker 


ket and in the breakfast cereal and 
cake mix fields. His influence on the 
Canadian flour milling industry was 
not restricted to activities on behalf 
of his own company, for he was 
prominent in the general counsels of 
the industry and as a member of 
the Canadian Wheat Board's advisory 
committee for many years. 





Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports Lag 


WINNIPEG—-With July totals still 
to be tabulated, Canada in 11 months 
of the 1953-54 crop year exported 
233,865,000 bu. of wheat and flour. 
This compares with the 1952-53 12- 
month total of 385,905,000 bu. and 
355,825,000 bu. exported in 1951-52. 

The 1953-54 figure included 42,- 
420,000 bu. in the form of flour. In 
the 1l-month period the U.K. took 
14,743,000 bu. as flour, while the 
equivalent of 4,823,000 bu. went to 
Philippine Islands, 3,616,000 to Vene- 
zuela, 2,111,000 to Trinidad-Tobago, 
1,561,000 to Jamaica, and 1,054,000 
to Korea. 

In the same 11 months the U.K. 
purchased 57,612,000 bu. wheat, Japan 
35,719,000, Germany 20,298,000, Bel- 
gium 11,708,000 and Switzerland 9,- 
262,000 bu. of wheat. 

For the Aug.-June period of the 
crop year just closed, Canada ex- 
ported 700,000 bu. of oats in the form 
of rolled oats and oatmeal. Almost 


half of this went to Venezuela. Ex- 
ports of oats only totalled 65,669,000 
bu., with the U.S. taking slightly 
more than 62 million bushels. 

Barley exports from Canada for the 
11 months were 83,037,000 bu. and 
included 33,903,000 to the U.S. and 
19,669,000 to Japan. 
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PEAVEY PAPER CHOSEN 


DETROIT At the annual conven- 
tion of the International Council of 
Industrial Editors, judges presented 
a certificate of merit award to the 
Farm & Home News, a customer of 
P. H. Peavey & Co. 

J. Richard Adams, editor of the 
Farm and Home News, received the 
award at the annual banquet of the 


organization in the Statler Hotel, 
Detroit. 
More than 1,000 industrial firms 


had entered their publications in the 
annual judging. The award-winning 
Peavey publication is received each 
month by approximately 60,000 homes 
in Minnesota and both Dakotas. 





Minneapolis Exchange Renews 
Public Relations Campaign 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Members of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange have 
voted to continue in effect for an- 
other five-year period a special pub- 
lic relations program to better inform 
the public about competitive grain 
marketing. 

Ralph C. Bagley, George C. Bag- 
ley Elevator Co., is chairman of the 
public relations committee, which is 
at work drafting plans to submit to 
the exchange’s board of directors for 
approval. The new program will start 
Sept. 1. 

Funds for the program are being 
provided by special assessments levied 
against the membership. 

Considerable effort has been made 
to bring the story of the exchange 


and its functions to the attention 
of students. This is being accom- 
plished by a boys’ baseball team spon- 
sored by the exchange, a picture story 
book and special 4-H and FFA events 
which bring members of these organ- 
izations to the exchange to witness 
its activities. Additionally, showing of 
grain marketing films, providing 
speakers representing the exchange 
and encouraging visitors to come to 
the exchange floor, have been other 
features. Considerable radio and tele- 
vision time and newspaper and maga- 
zine space have been devoted to ex- 
change activities since the first 7%... 
year program began in 1949, It is 
expected that these phases of the 
campaign will be continued and ex- 
panded during the next five years. 
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JOTTINGS ABOUT JUTE — Jute, 
known in Bengal as paat, has been 


cultivated in that area for many 
centuries to provide the raw material 
for making rope and a rough sort 
of sacking cloth which was the fore- 
runner of burlap. The existence of 
fibre in the tall, reed-like weed was 
probably discovered accidentally but, 
in any case, the discovery led to 
the cultivation of the plant on an 
ever-increasing scale. 

Cultivation methods are still prim- 
itive, having changed little with the 
passing of the years, and jute is 
grown and harvested today in the 
same way as it was many genera- 
tions ago. The chief reason for this 
is probably the small holdings of 
individual cultivators; few of the 
farms exceed two acres or have more 
than one acre under jute. 

Sowing begins on the low-lying 
chur lands — the alluvial banks of 
rivers — about the middle of March 
and continues on the higher ground 
until the middle of June. The culti- 
vator prepares his field for the seed 
by seratching the surface with a 
wooden plough, pulled by an ox, 
after a shower of rain has made the 
ground workable. When this has 
been done, the seed is scattered by 
hand in much the same way as 
suburban lawns used to be sown 
before the advent of the seeder. A 
wooden harrow, pulled by the same 
ox, completes the job by lightly 
covering the seed with soil. 

At one time the farmer used his 
own seed, saved from the previous 
year's crop, but now government 
seed is largely used in both East and 
West Bengal or, in other words, in 
Pakistan and India. It is for this 
reason that some experts claim that 
jute grown in any one district is no 
longer so characteristic of that dis- 
trict as it was formerly. 


@ Improving the Yield—Since the es- 
tablishment nearly forty years ago 
of a government experimental farm 
in Dacca, now the capital of East 
Pakistan, continuous efforts have 
been made to improve the yield of 
fibre per acre. These efforts have, 
to a limited extent, been successful 
but some experts believe that the 
increased yield has been achieved at 
the expense of the texture of the 
fibre. 

Generally speaking, the soil of East 
and North Bengal produces a better 
fibre than the soil of the 
other regions in which jute is grown, 
and with an abundance of relatively 
clean river water available in those 
two districts, the jute can be prop- 
erly washed which brightens the 
However, governmental experi- 
mentation has been stepped up in 
India since partition with the main 
object of improving the quality of 
the jute grown in West Bengal, As- 
sam and Orissa (India). 

After the seed germinates, the 
young plants grow quickly and need 


class of 


color 





little attention until they are about 
ten weeks old, when they are thinned 
out. This process is repeated about 
ten days later. While the seedlings 
need occasional rain, too much in 
the early stages will retard growth. 
A long dry spell, on the other hand, 
is much worse and can be very nearly 
disastrous. 

By the end of June, with the melt- 
ing of the Himalayan snows and the 
arrival of the monsoon, the rivers 
have risen, flooding the jute fields 
The early-sown plants are now six 
to ten feet in height and the small 
pale-yellow flowers are just beginning 
to fade. This is nature’s signal to the 
farmer that the fibre is now at its 
best and his crop is ready for har- 


vesting. The harvesting is usually 
completed by early October. 
—Bagology. 


WHEAT CHAMPIONS—Major H. G. 
L. Strange, in his booklet entitled 
“A Short History of Prairie Agricul- 
ture,” tells the story of the world 
wheat championship awards which 
were inaugurated in 1911 at the an- 
nual grain exhibitions in Chicago. He 
does so in connection with his com- 
plimentary mention of farmers who 
have figured prominently in the de- 
velopment of valuable commercial 
wheat strains. 

“The first name that springs to 
mind,” he writes, “is that of the well- 
known and great figure—-Dr. Seage1 
Wheeler—who can be classed as a 
highly skilled selector of superior 
plants. Dr. Wheeler, in his search to 
find an earlier wheat than Marquis 
because even Marquis was being 
caught by the frosts in the Foothills 
of Alberta and in the more northerly 
areas—in 1910 observed in a field of 
Australian White Bobs wheat, with 
which he was experimenting, a few 
heads with red kernels that were 
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earlier than Marquis. He multiplied 
these few heads and made further 
selections, and out of it all came the 
famous Red Bobs, which for many 
years was widely used by the farmers 
of Alberta and Northern Saskatche- 
wan and occupied at one time over 
40% of the total acreage in wheat 
in Alberta and a fair acreage in 
Northern Saskatchewan. Red Bobs 
was afterwards displaced by Thatch- 
er and Saunders which were some- 
what superior in milling and baking 
value. 

“Seager Wheeler also made a se- 
lection of a superior pure strain 
of Marquis called 10-B, that was 
adopted by the Canadian Seed Grow- 
ers Assn. to form the foundation 
stock for all Registered Marquis. Be- 
sides these outstanding contributions 
to prairie agriculture, Dr. Wheeler, 
starting in 1911, won the world’s 
championship for wheat no less than 
five times at Chicago, competing 
against the wheat growers of the 
world, viz. 1911, 1914, 1915, 1916 and 
1918, a record that has never been 
surpassed either in Canada or in any 
other country. 


Emigration Influence 

“Tt has frequently been stated that 
the wide publicity given to these win- 
nings made by Seager Wheeler at 
Chicago persuaded thousands of 
American farmers to emigrate to 
Canada, and to take up land in this 
country. It would seem, therefore, 
that it is difficult to estimate the 
great good that has come to Western 
Canada as the result of Wheeler's 
splendid efforts, and of his keen and 
most observant eye as a professional 
plant selector. 

“Another man, who has not been 
so much in the public eye, but who 
nevertheless has rendered inestimable 
service to the production of rust-re- 
sistant varieties, is a farmer named 
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Malcolm of McConnell, 
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The Award Winners 


“There are other men, too, in other 
fields of effort, who have improved 
agriculture by their practical obser- 
vation and experiments. Not the least 
of all these are included in that long 
list of prairie farmers who year after 
year have won world wheat cham- 
pionships at Chicago. We find that 
since wheat exhibitions have been 
held in Chicago, the grand champion- 
ships up to this date, 1953, have been 
won six times by Americans and no 
less than 33 times by Canadian farm- 
ers from our western prairies. These 


winnings, like Seager Wheeler’s, 
brought much favorable publicity to 
the prairies, induced immigrants 


from many countries to settle on 
prairie lands which would produce 
this superior wheat and, of course, 
these winnings had an important in- 
fluence on the minds of the world- 
wide buyers of Canadian wheat, and 
without doubt added greatly to the 
willingness of these buyers to pay a 
premium for our high quality wheat. 
The names of these winners are as 
follows: 


Year Name Address 

1911 Seager Wheeler . .. Rosthern, Sask. 
1912 Henry Holmes Raymond, Alta 
1913 Paul Gerlach Saskatchewan 
1914 Seager Wheeler Rosthern, Sask 
1915 Seager Wheeler -Rosthern, Sask. 
1916 Seager Wheeler -Rosthern, Sask. 
1917 Samuel Larcombe . ..Birtle, Man 
1918 Seager Wheeler Rosthern, Sask. 
1919 J. C. Mitchell Dahinda, Sask 
1920 J. C. Mitehell . Dahinda, Sask 
1921 G. W. Kraft Bozeman, Mont 
1922 R. O. Wyler Luseland, Sask 
1923 Major H. G. L. Strange...Fenn, Alta 
1924 J. C. Mitchell .Dahinda, Sask. 
1925 L. P. Yates , . Fishtail, Mont. 
192¢ Herman Trelle .Peace River, Alta. 
1927 ©. Edson Smith Cornwallis, Mont. 
1928 C. Edson Smith Cornwallis, Mont. 
1929 Jos. H. B. Smith..Wolfe Creek, Alta. 
1930 Herman Trelle Peace River, Alta. 
1931 Herman Trelle Peace River, Alta. 
1932 Herman Trelle .Peace River, Alta. 
1933 Frank Isaacson ..Elfros, Sask 
1934 John B. Allsop Wembley, Alta. 
1935 W. Frelan Ejilford .., Stavely, Alta. 
1936 Herman Trelle ....Peace River, Alta. 
1937 Gordon Gibson ....-Lardiner, B.C. 
1938 F. Lloyd Rigby ......Wembley, Alta. 
1939 F. Lloyd Rigby ...Wembley, Alta 
1940 F. Lieyd Rigby . Wembley, Alta. 
1941 William Miller -Edmonton, Alta 


(Owing to the war, wheat exhibitions at 
Chicago were discontinued between 1942 and 


1945, inclusive.) 

1946 Mrs. Amy Kelsey Erickson, B.C 
1947 J. B. Allsop Red Deer Alta 
1948 8. J, Allsop Red Deer, Alta 
1949 Mrs. Amy Kelsey Erickson, B.C 
1950 R. P. Robbins Shaunavon, Sask. 
1951 Harold Metcalf Fairgrove, Mich 
1952 Spencer Dunham Caro, Mich. 
1953 Fred A, Hallworth Taber, Alta 


a « * 


#28 THIS WEEK’S COVER— 
When Tennessee Valley Authority 
built its big dams and power plants, 
the many casualties among old mills 
included the one pictured on this 
week’s cover. It had stood in the 
Lost Creek community since 1798. 
Before the waters could cover its 
site it was moved to higher ground 
near the Norris Dam. Now it is an 
item for the tourist trade. It was in 
continuous operation by descendants 
of James Rice, the builder, for 138 
years. 
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FLOUR IN HIS STOMACH 

HERE is a Chinese saying that describes 
gy great writer as a man who has “‘ink in his 
stomach.” In a similar way, Jess B. Smith, whose 
death occurred last week, was a man who had 
“flour in his stomach.” For no miller ever had 
a deeper reverence for his product or with greater 
passion to exalt it. 

Jess Smith had been a miller for 34 years 
when he was elected president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in 1934. In the following 20 
years until his death, Mr. Smith devoted himself 
solely to milling industry improvement in various 
ways, through federation leadership, through the 
development of the Wheat Flour Institute, through 
the statistical services of the Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat and finally through the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. It is a record of service 
to millers that can hardly be matched in variety 
of endeavor and single-minded devotion. 

One had only to be with Jess Smith briefly to 
feel how wholly absorbed he was in these en- 
deavors. Whether he was fighting food faddists 
and diet cranks as in the early Wheat Flour In- 
stitute days, or battling for better wheat storage 
methods in a fight on the weevil with the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., the problem at hand 
took precedence over everything else. It was 
typical of the man from his youthful days in a 
Salina mill, when he learned telegraphy on his 
noon hour so that the mill might have the benefit 
of a direct wire. When there was a job to do, 
there was no time to lose in doing it. So it was 
in character that he met his death in a fall 
while trimming a storm-damaged tree at his 
home. 

Mr. Smith accomplished much for the milling 
industry in these two decades of public activity. 
Wheat flour has better public acceptance these 
days in some part because of his efforts. Wheat 
is being handled more carefully to preserve it 
from damage. 

The wheat grower is steadily becoming more 
conscious of the importance of true quality rather 
than gross quantity in his grain. For these things 
and others, the milling industry can be grateful 
to Mr. Smith. Truly he was a man with “flour in 
his stomach.” 
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A LONG GESTATION PERIOD 

OWARD A. Prentice, vice president of the 
H Corn Industries Research Foundation, has 
brought together a painstaking and thoughtful 
history of the development of grain grading stand- 
ards. He uses it as the springboard for his opinion 
that practical sanitation standards for wheat, 
corn and other grains used as food cannot be 
successfully developed within a brief span of years. 
It took from 1901, he finds, to 1916, to put on 
the statute books the U.S. Uniform Grain Stand- 
ard Acts, and though he does not suggest that a 
similar length of time will be needed to add sani- 
tation standards, he does feel that the period 
since 1949, when efforts toward this end began, 
is far shorter than it might reasonably have been 
expected to take. 

Mr. Prentice discovers that the period be- 
ginning in 1857 and ending in 1916 was one of 
chaotic conditions, widely varying standards and 
conflicting interpretations by different inspectors 
which created widespread difficulties in marketing 
grain. With the passage of the standards act 
another distinct period began. He calls it the 
adjustment period—a time of trial and error, of 
fixing and modifying standards, and of gradual 
acceptance of the official standards, although 
many legislative attempts to change or repeal the 
basic acts were made. In 1934, a number of signifi- 
cant changes were made, based on a special, ex- 
tensive study to bring them in line with changed 
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conditions in production, handling and marketing 
of the various grains. 

The years 1935 to 1954 Mr. Prentice calls a 
period of stability, with increasing acceptance of 
the official standards at home and abroad. During 
these years, where indicated, the secretary of 
agriculture made changes in many of the stand- 
ards. Continuous efforts were put forth to bring 
them closer to complete uniformity and more 
in line with the practical requirements of market- 
ing, without jeopardizing the interest of either 
buyer or seller. Then, in 1949, the attention of 
the trade became focused on the sanitation of 
wheat and corn marketed for food, a relationship 
to the federal grain standards that soon became 
fully apparent. And this ushered in still another 
era, one of distinctly different character. Hitherto, 
the motivating forces behind the formation of uni- 
form grain standards were commercial rather 
than sanitary, and the “foreign material” allowed 
by the standards was regarded entirely from an 
economic point of view. 

Mr. Prentice’s opinion that successful addition 
of sanitary standards is a long-time operation 
need not be argued here, but the point he makes 
is based upon a fascinating historical background. 
Here is some of it, in his words: 

In the early days of the U.S. when grain was 
grown for consumption on the farm, no significant 
problems of marketing or consumption existed. 
As the tide of settlement rolled westward to the 
Ohio Valley and over the central plains west of 
the Mississippi River, grain was increasingly har- 
vested in such quantities that surpluses were 
created, requiring shipment not only to other 
parts of the U.S., but to foreign markets as well. 
According to an unpublished study of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture the first recorded ship- 
ment of grain from the Chicago market was in 
1838, when 78 bu. were sent to Buffalo by water 
on the steamer Great Western. The next year a 
shipment of 1,678 bu. was made to Black Rock, 
New York. Eight years later, in 1847, the ship- 


ments were recorded as 1,974,304 bu. of wheat for . 


export alone from the Chicago market. 

This new huge trade in commercial handling 
of all types of grain developed problems that did 
not exist in the early days of consumption on the 
farm or for simple barter. Grain in commerce 
necessarily had to pass through many hands; it 
had to be contracted for; a system of future de- 
liveries was necessary. This large volume of grain 
handled and marketed showed wide differences 
in the quality which in turn affected market 
values. Wide variations in grain quality and in 
the practices followed in different areas inevitably 
developed market centers, each with it own lan- 
guage describing the grain traded. In time, a 
number of local chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade adopted systems of grading and employed 
inspectors to grade the grain. Under this system. 
each market thus created its own yardsticks of 
quality. 

Grain was first graded in the U.S. in 1857 
by inspectors employed by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. As grain commerce rapidly grew, the grad- 
ing and inspection service was taken over by 
several state governments. In 1871, Illinois became 
the first state to establish an official grain-inspec- 
tion department. By 1916, nine states had followed 
suit. Despite these constructive developments, the 
extent of the commerce in grain and the widely 
varying standards created ever-mounting difficul- 
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ties. Each market had its own grades or methods 
of determining quality. Official specifications not 
only differed from one state to another but were 
frequently so indefinite as to have little practical 
value. There was no uniformity in the interpreta- — 
tion and application of standards which purported 
to be comparable. 

Because of resulting chaotic conditions and 
complaints from foreign buyers, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that serious attention was 
necessary or markets abroad would be in serious 
jeopardy. The magnitude, complexity and variety 
of the then existing grain marketing practices 
finally resulted in widespread public demand for 
federal control of inspection of grain moving in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

The first real movement to establish uniform 
grain grades was in 1901 at the first meeting of 
the Chief Grain Inspectors National Assn. The 
conditions were so pressing that in 1906 the Grain 
Dealers National Assn. drew up a set of uniform 
standards. Because of the lack of effective en- 
forcement and variety of interpretations, the 
standards were not satisfactory. 

In 1908 the leading exchanges of the country 
recognized 133 grades for wheat, 77 grades for 
oats, and 63 for corn. In 1912, a special meeting 
under the auspices of the Grain Dealers National 
Assn. was held in Washington to petition the 
Department of Agriculture to continue its efforts 
to develop uniform grade standards. 

In August, 1916, the present Grain Standards 
Act was passed. Under this act a central authority, 
the secretary of agriculture, was authorized to 
establish and supervise enforcement of a uniform 
set of grain standards. So empowered, the secre- 
tary soon published the first official standards, for 
corn which became effective Dec. 1, 1916. Stand- 
ards for wheat followed, effective as of Aug. 1, 
1917. 

As evidence of the sustained and widespread 
interest in the creation of uniform standards, it is 
noted, from 1903 when the first bill was intro- 
duced, that in the period 1903-1916, 28 bills, gen- 
erally favoring federal inspection and supervision, 
were introduced in Congress. Following the pas- 
sage of the present grain standards act in 1916, 
55 bills were introduced in the period 1917-1935 
to amend the act in various respects, although 
some of them were for repeal. The act stood the 
test of time and is still in force substantially as 
first passed. 
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THE LARGEST FARMER SPEAKS 


HEN the largest farmer speaks, what 
W he says is newsworthy. At least it seemed 
so to the New York times, which is one of the 
greatest of newspapers and presumably one of the 
best judges of what makes news. 

The words of the largest farmer may also be 
noteworthy, and that consideration applies to the 
question of whether they should be repeated on 
this page for the information and possibly the 
guidance of this journal's readers, So here, in 
brief, is what Thomas Donald Campbell, operator 
of the largest privately owned wheat farm in the 
world—-65,000 plowed acres around Hardin, Mont. 

said to the Times reporter: 

“I firmly believe in the President's farm pro- 
gram, and I am satisfied that the farmers will go 
along with it. The President is getting more oppo- 
sition to the program from the politicians than 
from the farmers. It takes, in the eyes of a lot 
of politicians, a lot of courage to vote to cut the 
price of wheat. I try to tell the politicians that 
the people will give them acclaim for it, because 
something has to be done to get rid of the sur- 
plus. There are just two ways to reduce surpluses. 
First, reduce acreage—that’s primary. Second, re- 
duce the loan based on parity so there won't be 
so much incentive to grow wheat.” 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Carryover 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
Canada carried over at least 560 mil- 
lion bushels wheat into the crop year 
1954-55 with some authorities ex- 
pressing the opinion that the figure 
is nearer 580 million bushels, 

Whatever the figure may be when 
the authorities make known. their 
computation it will rank as the sec- 
ond highest carryover in the past 20 
years or more. The carryover of 594,- 
626,019, recorded at July 31, 1943 tops 
the present figure by a comparatively 
small amount and stocks piled up at 
that time only because of shipping 
difficulties resulting from wartime 
conditions. There were markets; the 
problem was getting the wheat to 
the markets in the face of submarine 
attacks and because of the shortage 
of bottoms. 

Today, however, it is the shortage 
of markets that forces the build up 
of stocks. This factor, together with 
the gathering of three record crops 
in the last three years, competition 
from other suppliers, including the 
Argentine, and exceptionally good 
home crops in the importing countries 
contribute to the difficult position 
now facing the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

The carryover a year ago was a” 
sessed at 363 million bushels and this, 
with a crop of 614 million bushels, 
gave a total availability of 977 mil- 
lion bushels. Domestic disappearance 
is of the order of 160 million bushels 
a year while exports of wheat and 
wheat flour totaled only 235 million 
bushels in the year just ended com- 
pared with 385.9 million bushels 
cleared in the previous year. This pro- 
vides an estimated carryover of 564 
million bushels, subject to revision 
when final figures are available. 

The carryover of coarse grains is 
estimated at 224.5 million bushels, a 
more reasonable figure and smaller 
than the carryover of 275 million 
bushels recorded a year ago. It is 
expected that Canada will report 
stocks of 85 million bushels oats; 120 
million bushels barley; 18 million 
bushels rye and 1.5 million bushels 
flax. 


llome Demand 


One bright spot for the western 
growers is the accelerated demand 
from eastern Canada, particularly 
Ontario. As a result of the wet spring 
and the July drouth eastern grain 
crops have not given the hoped for 
yields and farmers will have to im- 
port from the west to cover the 
needs of their poultry and animals. 

T. L. Kennedy, a former minister 
of agriculture in the Ontario provin- 
cial government, expects that Ontario 
alone will call for 100 million bushels 
of grain, as much as that taken by 
many of Canada’s overseas custo- 
mers. Traders expect that the gov- 
ernment will absorb some of the 
freight cost from the west as part 
of an assistance program to farmers. 


Gallup Polls 


In 1942 a Gallup poll was conducted 
in Canada to ascertain what foods 
the public ate. A similar inquiry was 
made in 1953 and the results have 
now been compared by nutritional 
authorities. 

The consumption of bread, it is re- 
vealed, had increased from 93% in 
1942 to 97% in 1953. Today 95% of 


children in the age group 3-12 eat 
bread in comparison with 85% in 
1942. 

The survey debunks the age old 
fallacy that bread is the staple food 
of the poorer classes, or in modern 
economic parlance, the lower wage 
groups. There is, the poll reveals, 
but little difference. Considering eco- 
nomic levels, it was found that 98% 
of those in the upper, 97% in the 
middle and 96% in the lower eat 
bread’ today. In 1942 93% of those 
in the middle and lower economic 
levels and 92% in the upper ate 
bread. 

Cereal consumption, however, is 
declining in all groups. Consumption 
decreased from 65% reported in 1942 
to 55% in the later poll. In 1942, 
95% of the children ate cereal and 
this proportion, too, declined in 1953 
to 80%. Of this group 36% eat un- 
cooked cereal and 52% eat the cooked 
varieties. 

Based on these inquiries the poll- 
sters draw the conclusion that while 
cereal is being consumed by fewer 
Canadians, bread appears to be be- 
coming more popular. 


General Mills 


General Mills (Canada) Ltd., ex- 
pects to have its line of cake mixes 


in production at its new plant near 
Toronto by the end of August, ac- 
cording to officials. 

Work on the new plant, located on 
a 56 acre site, started earlier this 
year. The company has already begun 
marketing breakfast cereals with the 
sales program bolstered by an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign. 


Infestation 


drouth conditions, 
prevalent in western Canada, are 
likely to result in lower outturns, 
farmers are being advised to make 
the most of their resources by pro- 
tecting harvested crops against dam- 
age from stored grain insects. 

In an extension bulletin, issued by 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, farmers are recommended to 
clean their granaries thoroughly as 
the first step in a program for pro- 
tection from infestation. When this 
is done walls, floor and ceiling should 
be sprayed with a suitable insecti- 
cide. 

“While DDT has been used for this 
purpose, it is preferable to use ma- 
terials that are less toxic to man 
and animal such as lindane or me- 
thoxychlor,” college officials state. It 
is suggested that walls, floor and 


Because now 
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ceiling be sprayed to the point of run 
off, assessed at 1 gal. to 1,000 sq. ft. 
with one of four recommended meth- 
ods: 25% lindane wettable powder, 
2 lb. in 5 gal. water;50% methoxy- 
chlor, 1 lb. in 5 gal. water; 50% DDT 
wettable powder, 1 lb. in 5 gal. water 
or 25% DDT emulsion, one qt. in 5 
gal. water. 

The rates quoted, officials state, 
make a spray of approximately 1%. 

Coal oil or fuel and coal oil mixed 
are satisfactory for bins where grain 
not intended for milling is stored. 
However, the officials warn that great 
care must be taken to guard against 
fire if these materials are used. Other 
opinion, supporting the officials, is 
that it is safer not to use flammable 
material at all. 

OAC also draws attention to a new 
method of treating grain by means 
of a wheat protectant before or at 
the time wheat is binned. It is, how- 
ever, of no use for grain already in- 
fected. This protectant contains pyre- 
thrum and piperonyl butoxide, two 
chemicals poisonous to insects but 
nontoxic to humans and animals. Al- 
though the name implies a use for 
wheat only it may be used for all 
types of grain. It does not affect mill- 
ing, feed or seed qualities. 

The protectant is mixed with grain 
at the rate of 1 lb. to 10 bu. grain. 

With careful clean up and residual 
sprays on the walls of the granary 
together with a protectant added at 
the time of binning farmers incur no 
losses, officials consider. 








Overseas Newsnotes .. . ny the Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Barter System 


Barter is playing an important part 
in the international marketing of 
wheat as stocks pile up all over the 
world. Countries, such as Canada, 
lacking facilities to undertake ex- 
change deals are at once placed in a 
disadvantageous position in meeting 
the competition of other suppliers 
with more flexible trading systems. 

Much of the Argentine’s success in 
disposing of the heavy export surplus 
of wheat can be attributed to a will- 
ingness to take goods in return 
Russia, too, provides another example 
of barter in operation and many 
countries are anxious to trade with 
the territories in the communist orbit 
because of this readiness to do busi- 
ness on a barter basis. A recent ex- 
ample of Russian smartness was the 
deal signed with Iceland for the ex- 
change of frozen fish for flour, corn 
and other commodities. 

Australia, alone among the major 
wheat growing countries, is showing 
interest in the barter field, or at 
least, in a version of the barter sys- 
tem. Sir John Teasdale, chairman of 
the Australian Wheat Board, revealed 
Aug. 3 that requests by Western 
Germany and Japan to sell goods in 
Australia in return for Australian 
wheat were being discussed by the 
government. The suggestion is that 
by giving the two countries greater 
opportunities for trade within Aus- 
tralia they will be enabled to accum- 


ulate funds for the purchase of 
wheat. 
Under this scheme Japan would 


be an expected buyer of 25 million 
bushels and Germany of 9 million 
bushels—welcome deals because they 
will help reduce Australia’s expected 
surplus of 100 million bushels at the 


end of the current season. The main 
point of the proposal is that the funds 
accruing would be earmarked for 
wheat purchases and, presumably, for 
nothing else. 

Western Canadian producers, and 
even the flour millers could benefit 
if the Canadian government author- 
ized the use of the barter system, trad- 
ers believe. It is understood that the 
Brazilian wheat delegation, now tour- 
ing Canada, has already suggested 
that existing sales of coffee could 
be supplemented by shipments of cot- 
ton and sugar in exchange for wheat 
with arrangements planned on similar 
lines to those used in Brazil’s recent 
agreement with the Argentine. 
U.S. Fight 

Australian determination to pro- 
vide strong competition for the US. 
in obtaining business for surplus 
farm products, particularly wheat, 
has been underlined by John McEwen, 
minister of commerce and agricul- 
ture, 

Mr. McEwen told ministers of agri- 
culture from the state governments 
that the overshadowing problem for 
Australia today was the tremendous 
surplus of food held by the U.S. To 
meet this problem Australian pro- 
ducers might have to adjust their 
costs and become more efficient in 
their farming methods. At the same 
time he conceded that it was the 
responsibility of the government to 
insure that the sale of surplus food 
did not destroy the pattern of trade. 

A report presented to the same 
meeting said that the marketing prob- 
lem had been made more difficult by 
the ending of U.K. bulk buying. This 
decision caused complications because 
it coincided with the coming of a 
buyers’ market in many commodities. 





No Acreage Cut 

The Australian officials have agreed 
that there is no justification for any 
policy involving cutting back the 
production of wheat. On the contrary 
it was recommended that efforts be 
made to increase production with 
greater emphasis placed on efficiency. 

This decision is seen as an answer 
to Sir John Teasdale who is of the 
opinion that the question will have to 
be faced whether it is wise for Aus- 
tralia to continue producing wheat 
on the same scale as the last three 
years. The trade available to Aus- 
tralia, he states, is in the vicinity 
of two thirds of the annual wheat 
production of 180 million bushels. 
Australia’s position, he added, was 
similar to that of Canada in that 
there was a carryover equal to about 


one year’s production apart from 
home needs. 
The government conference has 


agreed on the terms of a new stabili- 
zation plan for the wheat growing 
industry, thereby breaking a dead- 
lock that was detrimental to pro- 
duction. The new scheme provides for 
a home consumption price of about 
$1.54 bu. Acceptance will now depend 
upon a favorable vote by growers 


German Grists 

The West German government has 
passed a decree making it compulsory 
for the flour millers to use a fixed 
proportion of home grown wheat in 
their grists. 

For the period Aug. 1 to Oct. 31 
the quota has been fixed at a mini- 
mum of 30% for each of the three 
months. For the period from Novem- 
ber to January, 1955 it will be 40% 
and from February to May, 20%. 
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* WASHINGTON—Trade complaints 
alleged irregularities in registry 
of a recent export sale of wheat for 
the crop year 1954-55 of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement were dis- 


Ove! 


missed by top U.S. Department of 
Agricu ture officials after a small 
group representing U.S. export in- 


terests met with these officia's here 
last week 

Following the session these officials 
told The Northwestern Miller that 
nothing conclusive had been adduced 
at the meeting, and that while there 
was some circumstantial material 
and presumptive evidence there were 
no solid to support the com- 
plaint 


facis 


The export trade charged that an 
exporter had made a sale of wheat 
and failed to report it for subsidy 
registry under the rules of the USDA 
subsidy regulation. They said, in con- 
firming their suspicions, that im- 
mediately after trade sources learned 
of the alleged sale the exporter at- 
tempted to arrange shipping space 
and actively sought to buy wheat in 
trade channels and from the govern- 
ment. 

However, this showing failed to 
convince USDA officials but instead 
produced the conclusion that nothing 
short of an official investigation of 
the transaction within the foreign 
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USDA Officials Hear Trade 
Complaint About I WA Sale; 
No Conclusion Reached 


government 
charges, and 
conducted by 


could sustain any 
such an investigation 
USDA comptiance and 


investigation authorities wou'd be 
somewhat of a major international 
incident. 


Quota Almost Closed 

While old crop and new crop year 
sales under the wheat pact held at a 
level little short of letharg, on the 
part of foreign buyers, the Guate- 
malan quota was virtually c'osed this 
past week, providing a minor sensa- 
tion. USDA announced informal in- 
formation of the ending of Guate- 
malan license import control proced- 
ure and that it would license US 
exports on the basis of this informa- 
tion until formal information was re- 
ceived to the contrary. Recorded 
Guatemalan flour purchases regis- 
tered last week by USDA under the 
1954-55 crop year amounted to ap- 
proximately 75% of the import quota 
of that nation or 956,000 bu. of wheat 
against an annual import quota of 
1 286,000 bu. 

Additional flour sales were re- 
corded by U.S. mills to Costa Rica 
and the Philippines, with some other 
scattered small sales in Latin Am>ri- 
can markets and additional sales to 
previous western European buyers. 

Slow Sales Pace 

The USDA reported that during 
the period July 28 to July 30, 1954, 
inclusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 83,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1953-54 year quotas. The 
sales for the week included 18,026 
sacks of flour and 41,000 bu. of wheat. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1953-54 
year on June 30, 1953, total 106,511,- 
000 bu. 

The department also released a re- 
port of total 1953-54 transactions in 
wheat and flour recorded through 
July 23, 1954. Total U.S. sales of flour, 
equal to 678,100 metric tons wheat 
equivalent, represent 10,693,591 sacks 
of flour. (See table on page 22.) 

The department also reported that 
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cumulative sales in the U.S. June 21 
through Aug. 3, 1954, against quotas 
for the crop-year 1954-55 were as fol- 
lows: 

Flour 
Purchasing Wheat (1,000 Khu 
Country (1,000 bul) 
Austria 392 
Belgium 9 
Brazil 7,380 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Germany 2,667 
Gtatemala 6 
Haiti 1 
Indonesia 
Netherlands 227 ' 
Norway 224 
Panama l 
Philippines 1K 
Portugal oo? 
Union So. Africa “53 


wheat equivalent) 
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WAREHOUSE CLEARED 
FOR AIR FORCE 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The McNeill 
Grain & Elevator Co., Clinton, Okla., 
has been ordered by the government 
to move its 125 carloads of wheat 
from the warehouse at Clinton- 
Sherman field. The building is one of 
16 on the field that will be recondi- 
tioned as the field is reactivated by 
the Air Force. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 









“Ogilvie”. 


judgment 
it's wise to buy quality! 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
... the same good judgment that tells you 









































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
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Sates Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “FortToanny” BOX 21% 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principe! manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
enriched, $6.40@6.50; first clears, un- 
enriched, $5.05@5.15, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales of flour slipped in 
the central states during the week 
ending Aug. 7. The week of business 
was estimated at around 65 to 70% 
of capacity. Some business developed 
in spring wheat flour, but for the 
most part buyers still he'd off. 

The spring wheat business oc- 
curred early in the week when prices 
advanced around 15¢ sack. Protection 
was given, and bookings averaged 
around 30 days’ requirements. A 
smattering of business consisted of 
60-day shipment, which will lap over 
into the new spring wheat crop. The 
trades generally were of old crop 
wheat, however. Buyers and sellers 
both seem to be biding their time 
on spring wheat flour. 

Soft wheat flour remained some- 
what of a puzzle. It is noted that 
the trade experienced a sizeable book- 
ing some weeks ago, but it is esti- 
mated that only around half the 
trade bought. There is the possibility 
of another large booking, but the 
time is uncertain. There always is, 
of course, the possibility that the 
hand-to-mouth buying will continue. 

Family flour millers experienced a 
disappointing week in shipping direc- 
tions, but blamed the probability that 
many families are taking vacations at 
this time of year. Sales also were 
slow. 

Quotations Aug. 7: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.60@7, standard $6.50@6.90, 
clear $5.90@6.50; hard winter short 
$6.250 6.50, 95% patent $6.05@6.40, 
clear $5.10@5.49; family flour $7.95; 
soft winter short $6.98@7.15, stand- 
ard $6.28@6.63, clear $5.46@5.50. 

St. Louls: Demand last week was 
fair. Shipping directions remained 
fairly good, Spring wheat flour sales 
picked up. There was not much de- 
mand for hard winter wheat flour. 
Clears and low grades remained in 
excellent demand. Packaged goods 
demand was excellent. 

Quotations Aug. 6: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.05, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.95. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.70, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights $5.30, 
clears $4.90; hard winter short $6.55, 
standard $6.05, clears $5.25; spring 
short $7.10, standard $7, clears $6.80. 


East ‘ 


Buffalo: Flour sales were quite 
heavy last week. The strong buying 
move was caused by a private report 
indicating a drop in all wheat yields 
to 986,000,000 bu., off 20,000,000 bu. 
from the previous U.S. Government 
crop forecast. 

The report for spring wheat esti- 
mated a cut of approximately mil- 
lion bushels from the U.S. report. 
The reduction was based principally 
on heat and rust damage. 

Earlier reports had indicated that 
because of its relatively early ma- 
turity the spring wheat crop might 
escape extensive rust damage. 

As a result of this, spring wheat 


flour rose 20¢ for the week in a series 
of advances. 

The undertone of Kansas wheat 
flour firmed in sympathy with spring 
wheat but prices were little changed 
Sales were on the light side. 

Clear flours were very strong, and 
the availability of supplies was lim- 
ited. 

Premiums did not follow 
ward rush of the market 
little changed. 

Soft wheat flours advanced, with 
both cake and pastry flours up 10¢ 

Consumers generally find the year’s 
best buying at the crest of the har- 
vest season because the new wheat 
must find a home, but the prospect 
of a reduced crop has lessened this 
factor and taken the pressure off of 
the market. It was also this factor 
that influenced the rise in the market 
and motivated the heavy buying. 

Most mills operated five or slightly 
more days last week. 

Quotations Aug. 6: Spring family 
$8.00@8.10, high gluten $7.75@7.87, 
short $7.30@7.42, standard $7.25@a 
7.32, straight $7.20, first clear $6.68@ 
6.96; hard winter short $6.82, stand- 
ard $6.72@6.80, first clear $6.50; soft 
winter short patent $6.,00@7.56, 
standard $6.86, straight $5.90@7.81, 
first clear $5.16 5.25. 

New York: A fair volume of spring 
wheat flour business—-practically the 
first on the new crop——was closed 
early in the week on mill protection 
against advances. It was scattered 
over several days as not all mills re- 
acted immediately to the price con- 
cessions. 

Since little flour remained on the 
books, the coverage was very general. 
but practically nowhere were the 
units large, and the total was ‘made 


the up- 
and were 


up of one and two car lots filling the 


balance of August needs chiefly. Some 


bookings were for 45 days and oc- 
casionally slightly beyond that, but 
buyers resisted heavy commitments, 
and only their very low balances drew 
them in even for nearby coverage. 

Although some conversion of hard 
winters into springs was made, it was 
not in sizeable proportions, nor did 
mills push the idea with values. at 
their present relation. New bookings 
of southwesterns were lacking in 
view of the recent heavy coverage. 

Spotty buying of cake grades both 
frorn the East and Middle West was 
reported. Handlers of Pennsylvanias 
found difficulty in getting offerings as 
little wheat is available, and prices 
were practically at the end-of-the 
crop level instead of reflecting the 
movement of new wheat. 

Quotations Aug. 6: Spring family 
flour $8.20, high glutens $7.74@7.87, 
standard patents $7.22@7.32, clears 
$6.65@7; southwestern short patents 
$6.75@6.87, standard patents $6.55@ 
6.67; high ratio soft winters $6.25@ 
7.50, straights $5.35@5.65. 

Philadelphia: Flour bookings picked 
up on the local market last week 
under the stimulus of new price con- 
cessions by mills. The focal point of 
this accelerated activity was springs, 
stocks of which had been permitted 
to reach low levels as bakers deferred 
commitments in the hope that the 
crop movement would be accom- 
panied by sufficient pressure to per- 
mit savings. Baker response was only 
mild at first, but placements broad- 
ened in the next two days and the 
total volume of transactions was re- 
ported to be substantial. 

The reluctance, of the trade to take 
advantage immediately of the low- 





IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1953-54 
Through July z3 1954 


(1,000 metric tons In wheat equivalent) 





Importing ——U.8.— —~Australia— -—~Canada—, -—Totals— Combined 
countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.- FI. 
Austria ove set ae . 
Belgium 418.3 7.9 0.3 8 '68.¢ 1.7 400.3 
Bolivia ° 15.6 18.8 1 18.8 15.7 44.5 
i: | ae ra 105.4 105.4 105.4 
Capiem reves 2 13.8 7.0 13.8 266.2 280.0 
Costa Rica ....... 4.2 16.4 1.8 13.6 6.0 30.0 36.0 
Cuba oe ‘ 28.3 83.8 1.1 5.7 419.4 109.5 158.9 
loom, Republic 6 11.1 ® 11.3 6 2.4 23.0 
Beuador eer 9 5.1 49.8 8 59.5 ’ 65.4 
" s ) Se ; 61.4 . was wae 1.4 51.4 
Kl Salvador ..... 2.9 11.1 5.9 2.9 16.9 19.8 
Germany ....- : 460.2 107.8 461.6 1,019.6 1,619.6 
GEOSCS  .cccescre - 133 . . 132.3 132.3 
Guatemala eee 6.2 ye 6.4 6.2 23.1 9.3 
re 27.4 16.2 i3.¢ 13.6 
Honduras. ; 3 6.4 2.3 8.7 14.2 
Foolanmd  ..ceees:s 2 3.0 5.0 8.0 8.2 
BGR uwsovesever 72.0 72.0 72.0 
Indonesia .... 16.8 7 1 1 120.6 
Trelamd ....ce6: ‘ 25.9 46.3 72.2 72.2 
Israel .... 39.1 121.1 166.2 160.2 
Japan ..... 677.7 $27.8 1,005.5 1,005.5 
SOCEGGR ceciccovses a‘ ‘ “> ua 
HOPOR  .ccose aie a 13.4 16.7 13.4 15.7 9.1 
Lebanon ......++. eee 9 ‘ 9 9 
Liberia ...cccseces on 4 8 1. 1.2 
BEOBICO we cecccovce 80.2 ~~ ~~ : 80.2 : 80.2 
Netherlands 205.7 97.1 8.7 144 1 358.9 109.4 468.3 
New Zealand . 157.7 7 157.7 1.7 159.4 
Nicaragua . eee 6.4 6 10.0 10.0 
Norway oe 5.3 13.6 Re 142.0 13.6 185.6 
Panama ke ‘ 8.0 10.2 18.2 18.2 
POOR cvscccecess 9.8 6.0 3.0 mm 12.8 6.0 18.8 
Philippines 96.8 129.3 6.8 2G 8 
Portugal .....2++: 44 20.¢ 9.3 6 18.5 1.9 82.5 25.1 107.6 
Saudi Arabia ..... 9 40.3 ae 9 40.3 41.2 
Spain ...-+.+- eee 263.6 ‘ 253.6 253.6 
Switzerland rT 189.6 189.6 189.6 
South Africa 55.9 162.4 208.3 208.3 
Vatican City ..... 15.0 ; aay “ae 15.0 emis 15.0 
Venezuela ees 1.2 68.6 100.3 12 168.9 170.1 
Yugoslavia 63.6 63.6 63.6 
Totale .....+«-8,304.3 678.1 381.4 367.9 2,082.7 376.5 4,678.4 1,421.5 6.099.9 


*Less than .100. 


ered costs was attributed to think- 
ing that it might be the first of a 
series of downward revisions, but ap- 
parently a subsequent appraisal of 
the situation was based on the idea 
that at least partial coverage was 
a wiser procedure. At any rate, in- 
terest in extended commitments was 
far from enthusiastic, and mill repre- 
sentatives were of the opinion that 
the buying potential in springs re- 
mains sizable. 

It was believed too, that additional 
buying is in prospect in hard winters. 
These did enjoy a heavy call a few 
weeks back, one of the largest in 
recent years, but not all operators 
achieved the coverage which would 
be considered normal for this time 
of year and some of these are still 
proceeding on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
biding their time. It was this type of 
transaction which accounted for the 
limited activity which did develop 
last week. Meanwhile, bakery pro- 
duction schedules remain disrupted 
by vacation shutdowns. 

Quotations Aug. 7: Spring high 
gluten $7.70@7.80, short patent $7.20 
@7.30, standard $7.15@7.25, first 
clear $6.85@6.95; hard winter short 
patent $7.05@7.15, standard $6.954 
7.05; soft winter western $5.60@5.80, 
nearby $5.25@5.35. 

Boston: Strength in springs fea- 
tured an otherwise irregularly lower 
local flour market last week. Springs 
pushed up about 14¢ on the top grades 
with high giuten up about 4¢ while 
first clears held unchanged. Hard 
winters sagged about 7¢. On soft 
wheat flours, eastern straights ad- 
vanced 5¢ on the outside of the price 
range while family flour declined 
rather sharply losing 20¢. 

Springs received considerable buy- 
ing interest which, however, waned 
somewhat on the top of the advance. 
Very little interest was shown in 
hard winters, reflecting previous com- 
mitments which were fairly exten- 
sive about a month ago. Cake flour 
continued more or less in the dol- 
drums, with sales rather scattered 
and the average purchase based on 
immediate or nearby needs mainly 
for the purpose of maintaining an 
adequate inventory. 

Quotations Aug. 6: Spring short 
patents $7.31@7.41, standards $7.21 
@7.31, high gluten $7.76@7.86, first 
clears $6.77@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.80@6.92, standards $6.60 
@6.72; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
@6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.72, high ratio $6.42@7.52; 


family $8.22. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
slightly better last week, although 
the improvement was not all general 
but was confined principally to north- 
ern spring wheat flours which re- 
corded the best volume of sales in 
quite a number of weeks. The book- 
ings were of moderate amounts and 
probably represented coverage for 
ony about 30 days. 

Hard winters were quiet, with lim- 
ited quantities being taken to cover 
replacements and nearby require- 


ments. Soft winters showed some im- 
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provement, with moderate sales to 
the cracker and cookie bakers for 
nearby to 30 day shipments, mostly 
from Indiana and Illinois mills. Cake 
flour sales continue spotty to quiet, 
with little interest being shown for 
future bookings. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
improvement and stocks on hand are 
being augmented and could now be 
considered adequate for this season. 

Export flour inquiries and sales 
were rather spotty to both Europe 
and the Americas, with the exception 
of Guatemala where considerable 
sales were negotiated. 

Quotations Aug. 6, packed in 100 
Ib. paper bags: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6.30@6.45, first clear $5.20@5.60; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$7.05@7.25, standard $6.90@7.15, 
first clear $6.65@6.85, high gluten 
$7.50@7.75; soft wheat short patent 
$5.50@5.80, straight $5.15@5.40, first 
clear $5.45@5.80, high ratio cake 
$5.80@6.20; Pacific Coast cake $7.10 
@7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ per sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued quiet last week, with buyers 
and sellers alike waiting for the time 
when new crop grains will hit a level 
which is deemed to be about bottom 
for the season, and at that time there 
will probably be a substantial amount 
of forward booking. This period should 
appear some time in the next 30 days, 
but in the meantime mills were end- 
ing their current crop-year commit- 
ments and had only nominal business 
on the books. Prices were unchanged. 
Family patent $8.00, bluestem $7.12, 
bakery $7.38, pastry $6.47. 

Portland: Mills in the Pacific 
Northwest are doing a little export 
flour business, but not of very large 
proportions. Mills with export con- 
nections long established get small 
bookings occasionally, but the smaller 
mills do not share in this business. 
Domestic bookings have shown some 
improvement, although the long-con- 
tinued strike in the lumber industry 
has slowed down bookings in the 
heavy lumber areas. Mill grindings 
have been fairly good in spite of ad- 
verse conditions. 

Quotations Aug. 6: High gluten 
$7.24, all Montana $7.09, bluestem 
bakers $7.04, cake $7.24, pastry $6.34, 
pie $5.94, whole wheat 100% $6.68, 
graham $6.38, cracked wheat $6.05. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Mills in western Canada 
report a seasonal domestic trade in 
flour and prices remain steady. Mills 
are operating at less than 75% of 
capacity. Canadian mills worked 172,- 
000 bbl. flour for export for the 
week ended Aug. 5 and the figure 
was almost identical with the week 
previous. IWA countries took slightly 
more than 82,000 bbl., while Class 2 
sales edged over 90,000 bbl. All export 
flour sales were made up of smal] lots. 
Quotations Aug. 7: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.70@11.40; second pat- 
ents $10.20@10.90, second patents to 
bakers $9.35@9.65. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: One bright spot stood 
out in an otherwise dreary export 
flour picture for Canadian mills ship- 
ping from this coast. The news came 
from Manila and advised of the delay 
in putting into effect legislation which 
might conceivably have substantially 
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reduced flour sales to the Philippines. 

The information is that the Manila 
legislature has delayed action on both 
the import duties on flour and also 
the “cassava” law. Under the first 
named measure an import duty of 
17% on flour was sought and the im- 
position of such a figure would no 
doubt have reduced flour purchases 
here. The “cassava’’ law provision 
sought to enforce the using of a 
growing percentage of cassava flour 
along with imported wheat grinds. 

It is understood here that the 
above two measures will be shelved 
for a year at least and possibly 
permanently. The result is expected 
to be a continuation of the substan- 
tial business which Canadian mills 
have enjoyed in the Philippines for 
some years. 

Otherwise the market for Ca- 
nadian flour across the Pacific re- 
mained very slow. Full effects of 
the competition from the newly- 
established flour mill in Hong Kong 
and Japanese exporters, especially 
among the sterling account countries, 
are yet to be ascertained, but no 
doubt the effect on Canadian sales 
will be very noticeable, especially 
since the two oriental milling opera- 
tions are using Canadian wheat. 

Central and South American coun- 
tries continue to place some satis- 
factory business with Canadian ship- 
pers here. 

In the domestic market, store sales 
of flour are somewhat higher due to 
the continued lockout-strike in the 
major baking establishments here, 
now over a month old. Prices are un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.10 
in 98's jutes and $11.20 in cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Toronto - Montreal: The subdued 
note upon which the crop year 1953- 
54 closed has continued into the new, 
and those mills reporting sales say 
that business was limited to small 
parcels, particularly to the U.K. mar- 
ket. Further price weakness is evi- 
dent in that territory, and the call 
for imported supplies is small. Rou- 
tine buyers stepped up the pace of 
inquiries a little, but the business 
written to all outlets shows no major 
improvement. 

Production throughout the eastern 
Canadian industry is still at a low 
level, even for the time of the year, 
and there are, as yet, no signs of any 
substantial orders to boost mill run 
to more economic levels. 

Domestic demand holds fairly 
steady, although business is more 
subdued than lively, according to re- 
ports. Quotations Aug. 7: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.00@ 
11.50, less cash discounts, 98's cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.50G 
9.00 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 


The winter wheat flour market is 
stagnant. Competition from the Brit- 
ish mills and from Australian sup- 
pliers is strong pricewise, and Canadi- 
an soft wheat flour is unable to edge 
into the business to any appreciable 
extent. Quotations Aug. 7: Export 
$3.35 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. 


There is little demand for winter 
wheat. The price hardened a few 
cents, probably due to adverse weath- 
er conditions and to damage from in- 
sect infestation immediately before 


the crucial harvesting period. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 7: $1.28@1.30 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping points. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 








(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City {%8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ @.. $...@7.655 § “ $...@ $s.00@ 8.10 
Spring top patent 6.60 @ 7.00 a a u ua : 
Spring high gluten .@ 7.08 @7.18 ia a 1.57 @ 7.87 
Spring short @. 6.63@6.73 .@ W710 7,.30@7.42 
Spring standard 6.50@6,90 6.53@6.63 “ul 7.00 7.26@7.32 
Spring straight a“ . 7 @. ~@ ... + @7.20 
Spring first clear 5.90@6.50 6.06@6.46 a . -» -@680 6.86076.96 
Hard winter family W795 “ 6.35@7,.60 @7.70 oo @. 
Hard winter short 6.25@6,50 4 6.01 @6.06 @6.55 .. M682 
Hard winter standard 6.05 @6.40 “ 5.91@ 5.96 “6.05 6.72@6,80 
Hard winter first clear 5.10@5.49 “ 4.65@5.25 . 5.25 6.50 
Soft winter family a “ a “76.05 -+-@ 
Soft winter short patent 6.98 @7T15 a a “ 6.00 @7.56 
Soft winter standard 6.286.863 “ “ “ ee . “ . 
Soft winter straight “ “a @. @W5.20 6.90@7.81 
Soft winter first clear 5.46@5.60 " @. w4.90 56.16@56.25 
Rye flour, white 4.62@4.67 4.30@4.35 a“ 4.98 -».@ 
Rye flour, dark 3.40@3.92 3.55@3.60 “ w4.23 ++ @ 
Semolina blend, bulk “ “8.50 @ 7 wer sooun 
New York ston Pittsburgh *New Orl 

Spring family ‘ 3 @8.20 § @8.22 §. u Bae . 
Spring high gluten T.74@7.87 7 @7.86 -@. 7.50@7.76 
Spring short “ “ 7.3 wi7.4l ~@ ... V06@7.26 
Spring standard 7.32 7 #731 ..@ 6.90@7.15 
Spring first clear 6.65 @ 7.01 6 T@7.02 : “a 6.65 @6,85 
Hard winter short 6.75@687 7 w6.92 2+ @ 6.456.656 
Hard winter standard 6.55@6.67 6.9 @6.72 | 6.90@6.45 
Hard winter first clear A “a “ “a . 5.20@5.60 
Soft winter short patent . “" a “ . “u . 5.560 @5,.80 
Soft winter straight 5.354056.65 a“ h.27@68.72 @ . §.16@5,40 
Soft winter first clear “ a “uw a 6.45@5.80 
tye flour, white 5.05@5.15 6.156@5.26 “" @ . , @.. 

Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Petey SR .cicecccssisdes $...@8.00 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.60 $10.70@11.40 
BRRCROTE. ccccecccccscoavase +++ @7.12 ee ee . 8.50@ 9.00 9.55@ 9.65 
Bakery grades ..........+.+5 @7.38 Winter exportst --@ 3.35 oo @ cove 
POUT .ccvscctsaesedcsonses @6.47 


*100-lb. papers. +100-Ib 
William and British Columbia boundary 


Ft. 


export cottons, f.a.s 


Montreal-Halifax 
tHakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


**For delivery between 
papers 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Aug 
Aug 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 6 


Aug. 2 
Aug, 3 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 6 

*H 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 





in cents per bushel 





WHEAT FLAXSERL 
Minneapolis ————-~— Chicago———— ~—Kansas City Minneapolis 
Sept Dex Sept Dec Mar May Sept lee Mar sept Dee 
hard hard hard 
. 238% 229% 205% 209 210% 207% 226% 224% 221% 337% 437 
225% 231% 206% 210% 11% 208% 227% 225% 223 336 335% 
239% 236% 209% 12% «214 ou 9% 227% 24% 836% 4327 
241% 237% 210% 213% 214% 10% O% 228% 226% 333 333 
241% 238% 210% 214% 15% 11% oy 229 227 332 332 
-CORN— = —————-—_—RY ————_—_— ——-. -— —OATS - 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec, Sept Dec July Oct Sept Dee Sept Ter Sept Dee 
..160% 163% 113% 117% * . 117 72% 76 67% 69% 
160% 154% 113 117% 102% 103% 117% 73 76% 67% 69% 
160% 154 114 118% 103% 104% 119 73 76 68 70 
159% 152% 113% 117% 102% 103% 42118 72% 74% 67% Hoy 
160% 152% 115% 119% 103% 104% 118% 72% 74% 66% 6% 
oliday 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), 


Baltimore 

Boston . 

Buffalo 
Afloat 


Chicage 


Afloat 
Duluth . 


Enid 


Ft. Worth 


Galvest 


on 


Hutchinson 





31, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria ... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita .. 
Lakes 
Canals . 


Totals 











July 
r-—-Wheat—_ --—Corn— Oats— 
1954 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 
5,524 5,613 704 464 3 3 
1.171 1 2 . 
19,710 17,722 896 127 706 1,669 
946 1469 77 
17,756 17.869 2,800 2,017 3,200 4,013 
34,613 981 399 1,162 2,675 
57,754 . 
29,476 115 116 770 492 
4.19% h ee 46 
27,360 a 
+, 510 441 362 198 190 
43,310 540 219 368 77 
1,779 464 246 504 472 
32,157 1,979 2, 825 1,844 4,409 
2,640 49 i4 . : 
3,691 27 4 3 1 
17,054 
19,509 939 492 590 482 
1,179 19% 250 253 92 
2,102 348 15 
1,660 a4 ts 170 43 
15,124 hat 26 61 589 
11,910 154 162 H46 799 
19,498 46 
27 
195 
378,400 308.687 11,692 8,359 10,828 16,096 


r Rye— --Harley—, 
1954 1953 1964 1963 
1 20 102 
1,129 360477): 10 
8,795 2,980 286 122 
296 ce ee 
417 130 2,245 773 
; 17 > 
il 11 o4 aR 
4 17 oe o* 
90 109 67 24 
16 1 789 123 
623 140 920 «1,824 
q 

6 44 22 27 

20 
24 
10 » 4 
37 12 
7 12 ” “4 
11,447 3,691 4,061 4,298 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 
prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib 


load lots 


Bran 
Standard 
Flour middr 
Red dog 


Kran 
Shorts 
Millrun 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


midds 


Chicago 
$43.50@44.00 
146.000 46.50 
ond 54.00 


8 5060.50 


Kansas City 
$4%3.00@43.50 


757 38.2 


a 


Minneapolis 


$ 39.50 
10.50@41.00 
“50.00 
7 ee 
St. Louis 
$42.256@42.75 
47.500 48.00 
a“ 
Bran 


$48.00 @50.00 
40.00 @45.00 


sacks, f.0.b 


Buffalo 
$15.000 46.00 
17.50% 48.00 
17 00% 60.50 
57 oO @61.G0 


Ft, Worth 
$46.00@ 47.00 
50 50@61 ”" 


7] 


Shorts 
$63.00@565.00 
43.00 @48.00 


are 


Philadelphia 
' “154,00 
“65.00 
a“ 
7 


New Orleans 
$40.00 49.00 
§64.00@563.756 


a 


based on car 


at indicated points 


Boston 


’ “53.00 
56.00 
a“ 
w 
Rea'tle 
; “ 


u 
18 00% 419.00 


Middlings 
$58.00@60.00 
47.00 @52.00 














Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
slack, and some pressure of spot sup- 
plies was noted. Prices were off about 
$2 ton on bran and midds, unchanged 
on red dog. Quotations Aug. 9: Bran 
$39.50, standard midds. $40.50@41, 
flour midds. $50, red dog $54. 

Kansas City: Only fair demand and 
rather ample offerings left millfeed 
about steady to slightly lower in 
price at Kansas City this week. 
Shorts have held fairly firm at $43 
“43.50 sacked, Kansas City, whi'e 
bran has moved down a notch to 
$37.75 38.25, sacked, Kansas City. 
Demand from feed mills is only fair 
in this area. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Aug. 
6: Bran $38@38.50, shorts $43 @ 43.50. 
Bran declined $1 ton and shorts ad- 
vanced $1 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
slack last week, due largely to spec- 
ulation on the outcome of the govern- 
ment drouth program. Even with 
that, mills of the area were able to 
dispose of all offerings to nearby 
jobbers. Quotations, sacked, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 7: Bran $37.754 
38.25, shorts $43@43.50, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds declined 
and closed $1.75 lower on bran and 
unchanged on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $40.25@41.25, 
millrun $42.88@ 43.88, shorts $45.50@ 
46.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week 
was not very active, but offerings 
were not pressing and were absorbed 
quite readily. Quotations Aug. 6: 
Bran $46@47, gray shorts $50.50@ 
51.50, delivered Texas common points. 
About $1 lower on bran but a shade 
higher on shorts, compared with one 
week previous. 

Salina: Demand was draggy last 
week, with bran 50¢ ton lower and 
shorts $1.50 ton higher. Supplies were 
about in line with trade require- 
ments. Quotations Aug. 5, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $38.50@39, gray shorts 
$43.50@ 44. 

Ohicago: Millfeeds met a slow de- 
mand in the central states during the 
week ending Aug. 9. The market 
eased further, adding losses to those 
experienced the previous week. Feed 
manufacturers appeared to be in a 
waiting mood. Quotations Aug. 9: 
Bran $43.50@$44, standard midds 
$4646.50, flour midds, $52@54, red 
dog $58.50@60.50. 

St. Louis: Mixed feed business has 
been slight, and millfeed demand has 
been slow. Supplies are ample. Quo- 
tations Aug. 6: Bran $42,25@42.75, 
shorts $47.50@48, St. Louis switching 
limits 

Boston: Millfeeds sagged rather 
easily in the local market last week 
as trading interest declined to a near 
minimum. Offerings appeared fairly 
plentiful but generally fell on deaf 
ears. Most buyers reported that in- 
ventories were on the adequate side 
and at the same time did not indicate 
that lower prices would tend to 
change their market attitude. Bran 
closed $4 lower and middlings dipped 
a like amount. Quotations Aug. 7: 
Bran $53.00, midds $56.00. 

Philadelphia: A contracted demand 
for millfeed at a time when an in- 
creased mill grind is in prospect as a 
result of some rather heavy flour 
bookings recently was blamed for a 
declining trend on the local market 
last week. Dealers pointed out, how- 
ever, that August is normally a slow 








Earl G. Johnson 


RESIGNS—Earl G. Johnson, plant 
superintendent and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Lowenberg Bakery, Inc., 
Ottumwa, Iowa, has resigned to be- 
come plant manager of the Muller- 
Grocers Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich, The Michigan company sells 
its products throughout the state, 
including Detroit, and has 450 em- 
ployees. 





month. The Aug. 7 quotations showed 
bran at $54, off $2 from the previous 
week, while a $3 dip carried standard 
midds. to $55, and a $6 reduction put 
red dog at $63. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were off 
slightly last week. Bran dropped $3 
a ton and middlings were down $3.50 
The market appeared to be in a 
psychological slump and buyers were 
reluctant to place orders even though 
prices were attractive and below a 
year ago. In fact, all feed ingredients 
were in a sort of a sideways, down- 
ward drift. Mixers were tightening 
their belts and stretching their in- 
ventories even further. The govern- 
ment’s drouth relief program wasn't 
considered to be quite as bearish to 
the market as had been anticipated. 
Canadian mill offerings of 50¢ to $1 
below Buffalo’s level wiped out the 
New England market from this area. 
Quotations Aug. 6: Bran $457 46, 
standard midds. $47.50@48, flour 
midds. $57 @60.50, red dog $57@61.50 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices were 
firm during the week but dropped 
some at the weekend of Aug. 7, with 
mill offerings adequate but demand 
not too active. Mixers and jobbers 
purchased very cautiously, and book- 
ings were spotty, with no interest in 
futures on the downward trend. Im- 
mediate shipment shorts were un- 
changed to 25¢ lower and nearby bran 
declined close to $2. Quotations Aug 
7: Bran $48@49, shorts $53 @53.75., 

Portland: Millrun $48, midds $54 
ton. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
slow last week with buyers unwill- 
ing to take on forward supplies and 
with sellers not pressing the market. 
Most mills are fairly well sold up 
for the current period and are not 
anxious to book business by discount- 
ing the market. On the other hand, 
buyers feel that the market is vul- 
nerable and they do not want to com- 
mit themselves ahead. Anyone who 
had resale cars to move had to dis- 
count the market to move them, but 
mill lists held steady at $48 to $49, 
delivered common transit points, with 
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little or no trading. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
the same last week, with demand and 
supply equal and plants operating to 
capacity six days a week. Mills are 
booked through the month. Quota- 
tions Aug. 6: Red bran and millrun 
$47, midds. $52. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $54, midds. $59. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $54.50, 
midds. $59.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Winnipeg: With deterioration of 
feed crops in eastern Canada, par- 
ticularly Ontario, interest in mill- 
feeds in western Canada has im- 
proved, and prices have firmed. East- 
ern buyers are taking the bulk of 
the output from western mills, but 
with domestic trade in flour now 
seasonal, the production of all types 
of millfeeds is not as large as it was 
earlier in the year. Quotations Aug. 
7: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills, $40@45, 
shorts $43@48, midds. $47@52. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed held 
steady last week. Supplies from prai- 
rie and local mills were reported fair, 
although at least one prairie mill was 
down for overhaul. Some limited bus- 
iness in bran across the U.S. border 
was reported. Cash car quotations: 


Bran $47.80, shorts $51.80, midds. 
Toronto-Montreal: The market is 


weaker. Supplies are not plentiful, 
but they appear to be sufficient to 
match the low demand. Quotations 
Aug. 7: Bran $48@50, shorts $53@ 
55, midds. $58@60, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Market easier; sales 
limited. Quotations Aug. 6: Pure 
white rye $4.30@4.35, medium rye 
$4.10@4.15, dark rye $3.55@3.60. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair. Quotations Aug. 6: 
Pure white $4.98, medium $4.78, dark 
$4.23, rye meal $4.48. 

Portland: White patent $6.40, pure 
dark $5.65. 

New York: Rye flour sales last 
week were light and were confined 
to fill-ins of small units. Pure white 
patents $5.05@5.15. 


Philadelphia: Mill representatives 
reported little interest in the acqui- 
sition of dark flour last week, and 
this was reflected in the subdued pace 
of dealings. Interest was confined to 
coverage for about 30 days in a few 
instances, but in most cases it was 
considerably less than that. The Aug. 
7 quotation on rye white of $5.15@ 
5.25 was 5¢ sack above that of the 
previous week. 

Buffalo: The rye market was more 
or less static last week. Prices edged 
off 5¢ for the week, and there was 
little interest in the market. Quota- 
tions Aug. 6: White rye $4.98@5.20, 
medium rye $4.78@5, dark rye $4.23 
@4.45., 

Chicago: Trading in rye flour re- 
mained dull for the most part in the 
central states. Buying continued to 
be mostly of a fill-in nature. Prices 
eased slightly. Quotations Aug. 7: 
White patent rye $4.62@4.67, medi- 
um $4.40@4.47, dark $3.40@3.92. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Little activity is 
reported. Quotations Aug. 7: Rolled 
oats in 80 lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
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98 lb. cottons $6.05 f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Interest in rolled oats 
and oatmeal in western Canada re- 
mains seasonally slow, and none of 
the small scattered export business 
is reflected in prairie mill operations. 
Stocks are sufficient for present re- 
quirements, and prices are steady. 
Quotations Aug. 7: Rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. sacks $4.85@5.05 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
sacks $5.75@5.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Morrison Milling Begins 
Elevator Construction 


DENTON, TEXAS — Construction 
of an elevator addition for the Mor- 
rison Milling Co., Denton, began Aug. 
7. The storage plant will have a 
capacity of 480,000 bu. and will be 
known as elevator H. It will be 
served by the elevator C headhouse 
constructed by the Morrison firm in 
1951. Elevator H, when completed, 
will give the Morrison Milling Co. 
storage capacity in Denton of 1,041,- 
000 bu. 

The Morrison Milling Co. was or- 
ganized by E. W. Morrison in 1936 
to acquire the properties of the Al- 
liance Milling Co. which had operated 
in Denton since 1886. Since then the 
plant has been expanded several 
times. The facilities now include a 
flour mill of 1,500 cwt. daily capacity, 
a corn mill of 450 cwt. of daily ca- 
pacity, and a moderate sized feed 
mill. The company also does a public 
grain storage business. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


U.K. Leads Purchasers of 
Canadian Wheat Exports 


WINNIPEG—In an over-lap of the 
old and new crop years, export busi- 
ness in Canadian wheat and flour for 
the week ended Aug. 5 was equiva- 
lent to 5,466,000 bu., or slightly more 
than 200,000 bu. ahead of the pre- 
ceding week. Flour export business 
was equal to 777,000 bu. of which 
371,000 were for International Wheat 
Agreement destinations. All flour 
sales were made up of small lots. 

The U.K. bought almost half of all 
that worked in the week. Class 2 
wheat sales amounted to 2.724.000 
bu., with the U.K. taking 2,269,000, 
Switzerland 393,000 and Colombia the 
remainder. IWA purchases . totalled 
1,965,000 bu., with 797,000 worked to 
Japan; 401,000 to Germany and an 
equal amount to Norway. Belgium 
was the other buyer. 
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Kansas State Prepares 
Collection of Insects 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—What is 
expected to be the finest collection 
of stored grain insects in the US. 
is being prepared at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, under the di- 
rection of Donald Wilbur, entomolo- 
gist, who is in charge of the college’s 
stored grain insect investigations. 


R. T. Cotton, formerly head of 
the federal bureau of entomology 
office at Manhattan, the U.S. National 
Museum, and other museums already 
have assisted in building up the K- 
State collection. 


According to Mr. Wilbur, the de- 
partment of entomology frequently 
receives specimens for identification 
from members of the milling trade 
located throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. These specimens will be in- 
corporated in the collections. 
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August Last Month 
For CCC Dried 
Milk Sales Offer 


WASHINGTON — August is the 
last month during which nonfat dry 
milk will be offered for sale at re- 
duced prices for use in mixed feeds, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. pointed 
out in issuing its monthly commodity 
sales list. 

Dried milk bought under this of- 
fer must be purchased prior to Sept. 
1 and must be incorporated in mixed 
animal or poultry feed before Nov. 
3. 

Sales under the program, which 
started last May, totaled 498.9 mil- 
lion pounds through July 30. Sales in 
the week ended July 30 amounted to 
11.4 million pounds. 

The price on the dried milk for 
feed use is 3%¢ lb. delivered in all 
states except California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona 
and Utah, where the price is 4¢. The 
milk is available through the Cin- 
cinnati, Minneapolis and Portland 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
commodity offices. 

One of the changes in the list of 
CCC commodities available for do- 
mestic sale in August is the removal 
of cottonseed meal and cake from the 
list. 

Among the commodities available 
for sale 


during August are corn, 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, grain sor- 
ghums and flaxseed (for crushing 
only). 


Oats from the 1952 crop or older 
and from the 1953 crop from certain 
eastern and southeastern states will 
be sold for feed only at the market 
price for feed, basis in store. Rye 
also will be sold for feed only at the 
market price for feed only, basis in 
store. 

Also, CCC continues to offer 1948 
and 1949 corn and out-of-condition 
corn of any crop year in CCC bins. 
This may be sold at the higher of 
the local cash market price or the 
applicable terminal cash price ad- 
justed to point of storage. The prices 
may be reduced by the regular grain 
storage agreement handling charge 
of 41%¢ bu. in cases where an eligible 
local purchasing warehouseman takes 
the grain into his facilities for sub- 
sequent outloading. 
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American Plant 
Ready to Go 


ANDERSON, S.C.—The $1,500,000 
bakery of American Bakeries Co., 
under construction for over a year, 
should be in full operation soon, ac- 
cording to S. M. Lollis, manager. 

The new bakery, just outside this 
city, is the largest plant in the South 
making Merita products, Mr. Lollis 
said. 





Plans Set for Meeting 
Of AOM District No. 11 


LYNCHBURG, VA. — Program 
plans are set for the fall meeting 
of District No. 11 of the Association 
of Operative Millers, according to R. 
L. Morrison, Piedmont Mills, Inc., 
Lynchburg. 

The meeting will be held Sept. 17- 
18 at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

The program will open the morning 
of Friday, Sept. 17, with a tour of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. fac- 
tory. William Prince, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., will give the address of 
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welcome in the afternoon. A movie, 
“Modern Feed Packaging,” showing 
packaging and handling operations 
in various plants, will be shown by 
the St. Regis Paper Co. 

Later in the afternoon officers will 
be elected, and there will be an open 
panel discussion. A cocktail hour, 
banquet and bingo party are planned 
for the evening. 

Subjects to be covered in papers 
Saturday morning, Sept. 18, include 
dust collector and aspirator applica- 
tions, representative of Kice Metal 
Products Co., Wichita, Kansas; pro- 
gressive conversion of present mills 
from standard elevating and convey- 
ing to pneumatic conveying systems, 
R. J. Hoskins, Entoleter Division, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn.; roll cor- 
rugations, P. J. Montgomery, Ross 
Machine & Mill Supply, Inc., Okla- 
homa City. 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FAMILY-SCALE FARMERS 

Nearly 80% of the nation’s com- 
mercial farms are in the family-scale 
class and account for about 70% of 
the value of total farm products sold. 
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M. J. Swortfiguer Joins 
Dry Milk Institute 


CHICAGO—M. J. Swortfiguer has 
accepted an interim position with the 
bakery service division of the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Inc. He was 
formerly production supervisor for 
the bakeries of the Kroger Co. with 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. Prior 
to his association with the Kroger 
Co. over a period of eight years, he 
was engaged in bakery production 
with other prominent bakery organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Swortfiguer is immediate past 











president of the American Society of | 


Bakery Engineers. His work on fer- 
mentation is widely-known; a pre- 
sentation on this subject was made 
before the bakery engineers in 1950. 

During this interim position with 
American Dry Milk Institute, Mr. 
Swortfiguer will serve the bakers in 
the eastern states while J. A. Silva, 
who is permanently assigned to this 
territory, is on leave. 

Mr. Silva will go to Chile in be- 
half of the United Nations to assist 
the baking industry in that country 
and will return to the U.S. about 


Dec. 1 to resume his work with the 
American Dry Milk Institute. While 
working in the East for the ensuing 
period, Mr. Swortfiguer will continue 
to maintain his home in St. Louis. 





M. J. Swortfiguer 
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John A. Johnson of the Kansas 
State College department of flour and 
feed milling industries, was reelected 
secretary of Gamma Sigma Delta, 
honorary agriculture society, at the 
19th biennial meeting at Columbia, 
Mo., Aug. 2. Roger C, Smith, former 
head of the Kansas State department 
of entomology, was named historian. 
Other officers include W. V. Lam- 
bert, dean of the University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, presi- 
dent; Louis Thompson, Iowa State 
College, vice president; and Homer 
J. L’Hote, University of Missouri, 
treasurer. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., celebrated the 
25th anniversary of ownership of its 
Astoria, Ore. plant recently. An open 
house was held for visitors. Philip 
W. Pillsbury, chairman of the board, 
and Carl Schencker, vice president, 
overseas division, attended the event 
and were entertained at luncheon by 
the Astoria Chamber of Commerce. 


Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, arrived in 
Minneapo'is Aug. 4 on Federation 
business. 

e 

Herman Steen, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
left Aug. 7 for Seattle where he at- 
tended 


the executive committee 
meeting of the Federation Aug. 10. 
2 


Howard Lampman, executive di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, spent three days last week 
in New York. 


John H. Chain, assistant general 
manager, Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, and his family, will re- 
turn this week from a motor trip to 
California and Utah which covered 
several weeks. 


a 
Paul 8S. Gerot, president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 


elected to the board of trustees of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. He joins 144 other business- 
men and scholars who make up the 
membership of the national non-prof- 
it economic research and education 
organization. 
2 


Roy K. Durham, director quality 
control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, spent the past week in the 
New York area, calling on the trade. 
Cc. R. Stratton, bakery consultant, 
and Norman E. Groth, bakery mix 
sales, also made their headquarters 
in the mills’ New York offices while 


in the East recently. 


J. B. Russell, D. T. Russell & 
Baird, Ltd., Glasgow was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Importers, at the annual 
meeting held in London July 28. Les- 
lie D. Goldsmith, Mardorf, Peach 
& Co., Ltd., was elected vice presi- 
dent with H. V. Barham, London, 
continuing as secretary. 

. 

Gordon Ravenscroft, Ross T. Smyth 
& Co., Ltd., has been e'ected presi- 
dent of the London Flour Trade Assn. 
for the year 1954-55. The new vice 


president is George E, L. Baker, 
Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
* 
Sam A. Darrough, Meservey- 


O'Sullivan Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was elected to membership on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week. Mr. Darrough’s membership is 
on transfer from H. K,. Waggoner, 
treasurer of the Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., Independence, Mo. 


Applications have been made to the 
Kansas City Board of Trade for the 
transfers of two memberships involv- 
ing milling executives. The first calls 
for the transfer of a Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. membership from M. F. 
Mulroy, former president, to William 
Steinke, now executive vice president 
of the Minneapolis firm, Mr. Mulroy 
now is president of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. Another transfer is 
that of J. A. Willis, vice president of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., to 
Lin L, Lundgaard, vice president and 
general manager of the company. 
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Soybean Groups Outline 
Convention Program 


HUDSON, IOWA — A full day's 
session focused on the problems of 
soybean marketing and _ utilization 
will be offered at the 34th annual 
convention of the American Soybean 
Assn. at Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 31- 
Sept. 2. 

Program sessions will be held in 
Hotel Peabody the first two days, 
followed by a field trip to Clarkedale 
Station, Ark., on the third. The ses- 
sion on marketing and utilization will 
be Aug. 31. 

The National Soybean Processors 
Assn. will hold its annual meeting 
at Hotel Peabody Aug. 30, immedi- 
ately preceding the American Soy- 
bean Association convention. 

The annual American Soybean 
Assn. banquet will be held the eve- 
ning of Sept. 1. Suppliers will ex- 
hibit equipment and services to the 
industry on the mezzanine floor of 
the hotel during the meetings, 
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Sterling Drug Reports 
6-Months' Net Up 14% 


NEW YORK—-Net profit of Ster- 
ling Drug Inc. and subsidiary com- 
panies for the six months ended June 


30 was $7,181,705, an increase of 
14.6% over earnings for the corre- 


sponding 1953 period, James Hill, Jr., 
chairman and president, has reported. 

After deducting preferred divi- 
dends, these earnings are equivalent 
to $1.82 per share of common stock. 
For the first six months last year, 
net profit was $6,265,050, or $1.58 
per share. 

Sales for the first half of 1954 were 
$82,649,171. They compare with $83,- 
$81,436 for the period ended June 
30, 1953. 

Net earnings for the second quar- 
ter of 1954 were $3,386,623, or 86 
per common share, compared with 
$2,887,348, or 73¢ per share for the 
1953 second quarter. Sales for the 
three morths ended June 30 were 
$40,557,375, compared with $41,430,- 
297 for the corresponding 1953 quar- 
ter. 
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The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its current Food Situation re- 
port, has reviewed the progress of 
cereal food enrichment in the USS. 
for the 1950-53 period and found that 
the nation’s millers and bakers have 
voluntarily improved on the enrich- 
ment program, 

The survey was done as an Agri- 
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USDA Survey of Enrichment 
Levels Shows Progress of 
Voluntary Program 


to the nation’s health that a third 
survey of such use was made last 
spring,” the project’s authors said 
“From the survey we learned that 
the enrichment program has con- 
tinued since 1946 at about the same 
level as under the wartime compul- 
sory program. Synthetic enrichment 
of cereal foods has supplied 13 to 


cultural Marketing Act project by 23% of our daily supply of iron, ni- 
Leva C. Taylor and Marguerite C, acin, and thiamine and 9 or 10% of 
Burk our riboflavin.” The quantities of 


“The use of synthetic niacin, thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and iron to enrich 
cereal food products is so important 


these synthetic ingredients so used 
in 1950-53 are given in table IT. 
The enrichment of all commercially 


Table |—Production of white flour; indications of noncivilian 
takings, total and enriched; and residual supply of white 
flour for civilian use, 1950-53 


(Million hundredweight) 


Indications of noncivilian 


Residual supply 


of white 
White flour takings of white flour flour for 
Year production* Total Enriched civilian use 
1950 205 19 5 186 
1951 211 21 9 184 
1952 209 24 8 184 
1953 205 21 7 184 


*Wheat flour ground from U.S. wheat, excluding milled-in-bond, and 
semolina-durum flour, as well as small quantities of whole wheat and farina. 


Table 11—Use of Synthetic Vitamins and Iron in the 
Enrichment of Cereal Products, 1950-53 








baked white bread and rolls was re- 
quired under War Food Order No. 
1 from Jan. 1943 to Oct. 24, 1946. 
A substantial proportion of white 
flour for home use was enriched vol- 
untarily. On the basis of trade and 
government data, it was estimated 
that about 65% of the white flour 
sold to civilians as flour or in products 
was enriched during the period of the 
compulsory program. 

To provide information on the ex- 
tent of enrichment after 1946, the 
Division of Agricultural Economics, 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics Research, and the Bureau of 
the Census have cooperated in plan- 
ning and making three surveys. Sev- 
enteen manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of enrichment pre-mixes and 
wafers have submitted reports. These 
firms probably account for more than 
95% of the ingredients used for such 
purposes, 

They include two large flour mill- 
ers who prepare their own enrich- 
ment mixes, manufacturers of en- 
richment premixes for flour, manu- 
facturers of enrichment premixes for 
sale to bakeries and restaurants (oth- 
er than wafers), and the firms sell- 
ing enrichment wafers directly to 
bakeries and yeast companies. The 
results of the first two studies were 
published in the National Food Situ- 
ation, July-Sept. 1949 and Oct.-Dec. 
1950 issues. 

Milk in Bread Increased 

A comparison of data in table II 
with the earlier studies shows a defi- 
nite shift to the use of low potency 
riboflavin wafers by bakers. This in- 
dicates increasing use of milk in 
bread. Also the use of synthetic vita- 
mins and iron in premixes for cereal 
products other than bread and flour 
has increased noticeably from 1948 
(the first year of data) to the end of 
1953—niacin showing a 38% increase; 
thiamine, 56%; riboflavin, 63%; and 
iron, 30%. 

Some of the ingredients indicated 
in table I were also used in enriching 
flour for export and for military use. 
Exports of flour in 1950 were the 
lowest since 1944. They were con- 
siderably higher in 1951 and 1952 but 
by the end of 1953 they had dropped 
slightly below the 1950 rate. In re- 
cent years only a small proportion 
of exported flour has been enriched. 
Military takings of flour, including 
flour equivalent of bakery products, 
in 1951 were double those in 1950 
and they remained about the same 
the next two years. Most of the flour 
purchased by the military is en- 
riched. Table I gives estimates of 
total white flour production for 1950- 
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53, indications of noncivilian takings 
of white flour and the quantities en- 
riched, and the residual supplies of 
white flour for civilian use. After al- 
lowance is made for the use of syn- 
thetic vitamins and iron in enriching 
noncivilian flour, there were sufficient 
ingredients used to enrich from 60 to 
65% of civilian white flour either as 
family flour, as commercial flour, or 
as commercially baked white bread 
and rolls. This excludes the premixes 
of synthetic vitamins and iron for en- 
richment of cereal products other 
than flour and bread, some of which 
may be added to the various pastry 
mixes, which have become quite popu- 
lar in recent years. It is believed that 
the quantity of enrichment ingredi- 
ents going into such pastry mixes 
is small, 

Roughly one-fifth of the civilian 
supply of white flour is believed to 
go into items which are not ordinarily 
enriched, such as biscuits, pretzels, 
crackers, sweet goods, dark and spe- 
cialty breads and rolls. 

Considerable effort has been de- 
voted to the study of the extent of 
enrichment of white bread and rolls. 
But lack of data on total commercial 
bread production prevents a definitive 
answer even for 1947, the last year 
covered by a Census of Manufactures. 

In 1950-53 sufficient ingredients 
were sold to enrich from 77 to 81% 
of the total amount of flour sold for 
family use or for commercially baked 
bread and rolls for civilian consump- 
tion. Since an unknown but probably 
not large amount of flour used in 
pastry mixes is included in this total 
and the enrichment ingredients for 
such mixes were reported with in- 
gredients for breakfast cereals, corn- 
meal, macaroni and spaghetti, and 
miscellaneous cereal products, the ac- 
tual percentage may run a point or 
two higher. 

Some of the enrichment wafers are 
sold to institutions, restaurants, and 
hotels doing their own baking of 
bread and rolls. These amount to 
44% of the total sales of wafers in 
1949 and 2.8% in 1953. There is no 
information whatever as to the 
amount of enriched flour used in in- 
stitutions, restaurants and hotels. 

As of July 1, 1953, 26 states with 
a population of 81.5 million, 52% of 
the U.S. total, required the enrich- 
ment of white bread, rolls and flour. 
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LESS BUTTER 
The average person is eating only 
half as much butter as before World 
War II, according to North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 














’ t ’ ’ : 
Use and kind ¢ Gut +» i199 3s Wh : 1952 s 1953 
' J t : ' 
t ? 
1. Use in mixes for commercial ’ ’ 
or family flour or bread and : ‘ 
in premixes for cereal food H : 
products other than bread and : ‘ 
flour 1 ' 
’ ' 
a. Total (excluding wafers ' ' 
for bread) t ' 
Niecin 1 Kilogram: 10h,2h5 106,478 107,398 98 ,581 
Thiamine : Kilogram: 14,550 14,839 15,039 13,991 
Riboflavin # Kilogram 1 6,738 6,921 9,071 6,370 
Iron + Kilogram: 91,168 93,288 93,068 85,579 
’ ’ 
be Use in mixes for commercial t ‘ 
or femily flour or bread 1 ' 
Niacin a Kilogram: 92,691 94,573 9, 329 65,2h0 
Thiamine + Kilogram 12,538 12,645 12,588 ll, 
Riboflavin » Kilogram 1 7,868 6,016 7,977 7,219 
Iron t Kilogram + 62,475 85,009 63,684 75,895 
‘ t 
ce, Use in premixes for ’ : 
cereal food products ' t 
other than bread and 1 ' 
flour ’ ' 
Niacin t Kilogram 1 11,554 11,905 13,069 13,341 
Thiamine * Kilogram * 2,012 2,19h 2,451 2,591 
Riboflevin * Kilogram * 670 905 1,094 1,151 
Iron t Kilogram * 6,713 6,279 9,384 9,68h 
: ‘ 
2. Enrichment wafers sold t ' 
directly to bakeries and ' ' 
institutions y t ’ 
' : 
a, Total s Number 158,393,0L0 57,200,850 59,465,035 59,162,73L 
t ' 
b. High potency riboflavin t Number 116,906,470 15,321,580 15,0L,00h  14,016,67h 
t ' 
c. Low potency riboflavin t Number 114,484,570 11,879,270 lh,061,031 45,146,060 
1 t 
3. Percent of enrichment wafers t : 
sold directly to bakers st Percent 1 97.2 
’ ’ 
le Content of enrichment ' ’ 
wafers (calculated) t ' 
Niacin : Kilogram « 70,072 68,641 71,358 70,995 
Thiamine t Kilogram : 11,095 10,868 11,298 11,2) 
Riboflavin + Kilogram + 4,426 4,310 4,b71 u,l22 
Iron t Kilogram + 52,554 51,L61 53,519 53,2b6 
: t 
5. Total use of enrichment ' ' 
ingredients in bread, ‘ ‘ 
flour, and cereal ’ ’ 
product Vy t ' 
acin t Kilogram: 171,317 175,119 178,756 169,576 
Thiamine t Kilogram : 25,65 25,707 26,337 25,232 
Riboflavin t Kilogram t 13,16h 13,231 13,542 12,792 
Iron t Kilogram s 143,742 1uh, 769 146,587 138,825 
' t 





by y Vach water enriches 100 pounds of flour. 
2/ Civilian and nonecivilian use, sum of quantities in sections la and h. 





H, L. Davis W. H. Watts 


NEW FLEISCHMANN APPOINTMENTS—tThe Fleischmann division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., has announced the appointment of H. L. Davis as district 
manager and J. P. Keegan as bakery sales manager for the Chicago district 
in the midwestern market. The appointment of W. H. Watts to succeed Mr. 
Davis as Boston district manager was also announced. Mr. Keegan’s new 
position will enable him to devote all of his time to the bakery trade and 
baking industry matters. Mr. Watts was assistant Boston district manager 
and has worked in the New England territory for a number of years. 


J. P. Keegan 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has taken steps 
to get its new drouth relief feed pro- 
gram under way. 

The program announced last week 
(The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 3) 
was to be made effective immediate- 
ly. Eligible livestock farmers were to 
be able to apply for supplemental 
supplies of feed grains as soon as the 
necessary forms and_ instructions 
could be delivered to county farmer 
committee offices in the field. 

These forms and instructions were 
being sent out, government officials 
were meeting with trade representa- 
tives to explain the plan’s details, and 
the program was getting under way. 

The program is set up so that grain 
and feed dealers and feed manufac- 
turers can participate in the distribu- 
tion of designated surplus grains— 
corn, oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums. 

County committees of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration will de- 
termine eligibility for participation 
in the program. A primary consid- 
eration, USDA said, will be the need 
of producers for help in maintaining 
their basic herds of cattle, sheep and 
goats. The amount of surplus grains 
to be made available for individual 
producers will depend upon their es- 
tablished need for supplemental feed 
supplies on this basis, and for a pe- 
riod not to exceed 60 days. 

The grain will be distributed 
through established dealers. The feed 
grain will thus be bought in the 
open market and at prevailing mar- 
ket prices. However, under the spe- 
cial program, farmers will not pay 
the full cost themselves. 

Farmers and ranchers will be able 
to get the grain supplies at a price 
60¢ cwt. below the market price 
in the area where the grain is dis- 
tributed. 

The new program provides only for 
distribution of grain. No oilseed meal 
is included. 


How It Will Work 

Here is the way officials said the 
program would work: 

1. A farmer or rancher in drouth 
counties will make application to his 
local FHA county committee. This 
committee will determine eligibility 
and the amount of feed grain he 
can obtain under the program. 

2. The local county Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation com- 
mittee will then issue to the produc- 
er a “purchasing order” indicating 
the approved quantity of feed grain 
and the cents per cwt. of the special 
assistance involved. The special as- 
sistance allowance will in effect pay 
part of the farmer’s buying costs. 
The subsidy on all of the designated 
grains will be 60¢ per cwt. 

3. The farmer has the option of 
taking the approved quantity of grain 
as straight grain or in mixed feed. 
He will go to his dealer and obtain 
the grain or mixed feed. If he 
elects to take mixed feed, it must 
be either of two types. One type 
(Mixed feed A) must contain 73% 
by weight of designated surplus 
grain. The other type (Mixed feed 
B) must contain 60% by weight of 
designated feed grain. 

4. The dealer must certify delivery 
of the feed grain (either straight or 
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New U.S. Drouth Relief Feed 
Program Getting Under Way 


in mixed feed) to the farmer or 
rancher, and the latter must certify 
his receipt of the amount specified. 
The dealer must also certify that 
he has not charged the farmer a 
handling charge for delivery of the 
straight grain off the car which is 
higher than rates approved in ad- 
vance for that state by the state 
ASC committee. 


5. With these requirements met 
and the proper forms filled out, the 
dealer will receive from the county 
ASC committee a certificate in terms 
of dollars. The value of this dealer’s 
certificate will be determined by mul- 
tiplying the special subsidy (60¢ per 
cwt.) by the number of cwt. of feed 
grains which are delivered to the 
feeder. 


6. The dealer can then use this 
certificate to buy designated CCC 
surplus grains to replenish his stocks. 
He can buy directly from CCC or 
indirectly through his regular sup- 
plier or agent. The prevailing mar- 
ket price at time of purchase will 
be used to determine the quantities 
of CCC grain to be delivered against 
the certificates. 

The dealer certificates will be ac- 
cepted by CCC at face value for 
purchase of the designated grains 
in car lots at the market price. Deal- 
ers’ certificates must be presented 
to CCC within 120 days after date 
of issuance. The local dealer may 
present the certificate directly to 
CCC for purchase or may endorse it 
over to his supplier, broker or agent. 
The certificate may be transferred 
from one person or firm to another 
by endorsement on the reverse side. 


Thus, in the case of straight grains, 
the dealer may endorse the certificate 
and turn it over to his grain sup- 
plier in purchasing replacement grain. 

In the case of drouth mixed feed 
purchased from a manufacturer, the 
dealer presumably will endorse the 
certificates and turn them over to 
the manufacturer to apply on his 


purchase of mixed feed. 

The CCC-owned grain can be ob- 
tained by the person ultimately hold- 
ing the certificates only through cer- 
tificates. Enough certificates must be 
accumulated to pay for an entire 
car. No cash will be accepted by 
CCC except possibly in final settle- 
ment at the end of the program. 
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11 Arkansas Counties 


Named Drouth Areas 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week desig- 
nated 11 counties in -Arkansas as 
drouth disaster areas eligible for gov- 
ernment aid. 

The counties are Benton, Boone, 
Carrol, Crawford, Franklin, Johnson, 
Logan, Madison, Newton, Sebastian 
and Washington. 

Previously certain areas of Colo- 
rado, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Wyoming had been 
designated as drouth areas. And 
other states have asked for the desig- 
nation. 

The following 76 counties in Mis- 
souri were designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as drouth disaster 
counties: Andrew, Audrain, Barry, 
Barton, Bates, Benton, Boone, Bu- 
chanan, Caldwell, Callaway, Camden, 
Carroll, Cass, Cedar, Chariton, Chris- 
tian, Clay, Clinton, Cole, Cooper, 
Crawford, Dade, Dallas, Daviess, De 
Kalb, Dent, Douglas, Franklin, Gas- 





conade, Greene, Henry, Hickory, 
Howard, Jackson, Jasper, Jefferson, 
Johnson, Laclede, Lafayette, Law- 


rence, Lincoln, Linn, Livingston, Mc- 


Donald, Macon, Maries, Marion, 
Miller, Moniteau, Monroe, Mont- 
gomery, Morgan, Newton, Osage, 


Ozark, Pettis, Phelps, Pike, Platte, 
Polk, Pulaski, Ralls, Randolph, Ray, 
St. Charles, St. Clair, St. Louis, 
Saline, Shelby, Stone, Taney, Texas, 
Vernon, Warren, Webster, Wright. 
The following 26 counties in Okla- 
homa were designated as drouth dis- 
aster counties: Adair, Beckman, 
Cherokee, Craig, Custer, Delaware, 
Dewey, Ellis, Greer, Harmon, Harper, 
Jackson, Kiowa, Mayes, Muskogee, 
Nowata, Ottawa, Roger Mills, Rogers, 
Tillman, Tulsa, Wagoner, Washing- 
ton, Washita, Woods, Woodward. 





Inter-Industry Cooperation Sparks Sandwich Drive 
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“HOT SANDWICH” DRIVE — Representatives of meat canners and millers 
review poster material in planning “Hot Sandwich” promotional drive. Left 
to right: Howard Lampman, director, Wheat Flour Institute; Herman Steen, 
vice president, Millers National Federation; Wesley Hardenbergh, president, 
American Meat Institute; John H. Moninger, secretary, National Meat Can- 
ners Association, and director, canned meat department, American Meat In- 


stitute. 
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U.S. Officials 
Outline Drouth 
Feed Details 


KANSAS CITY — More than 100 
feed and grain men from Missouri 
and Kansas met Aug. 5 in Kansas 
City with James W. Browning, as- 
sistant to the administrator, U.S. 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Washington, and Don Smith CSS di- 
rector at Kansas City, to learn oper- 
ating details of the new drouth feed 
distribution plan. 

Mr. Browning explained the va- 
rious steps in handling the discount 
certificates that will be issued to 
eligible feeders for purchase of grain 
and formula feeds at prices below 
the market. 


Mr. Browning laid particular stress 
on the point that the retail feed dis- 
tributor must cooperate to make 
straight grain available to feeders, or 
it will result in direct distribution of 
the grain by CSS at the county level. 
The grain and feed industries have an 
important responsibility to see that 
feeders have this choice, he said, 


Handling Margins 

A second problem involved is mar- 
gins for handling grain. Mr. Brown- 
ing pointed out that the new regula- 
tions do not set margins generally, 
but do require that margins on grain 
distributed direct to farmers from 
railroad cars be limited to a figure set 
by the state ASC committees, Chair- 
men of the Kansas and Missouri state 
committees were present at the meet- 
ing and discussed margins with the 
trade. One problem that arises this 
year which was not a factor previous- 
ly is that the retailer is liable for the 
shrinkage of the grain shipment 
which would require higher handling 
charges than allowed on similar dis- 
tribution last year. 

One point on which there appeared 
to be some misunderstanding in the 
trade was the fact that CCC grain 
can be obtained only through certifi- 
cates. Enough certificates must be 
available to pay for an entire car. No 
cash will be accepted by CCC, except 
possibly in final settlement at the 
end of the program. 

Another point brought out was 
that a feed manufacturer might use 
oats, for example, in his drouth feed 
but use his certificates to obtain corn 
from CCC, 

The certificates, Mr. Browning said, 
probably would be valid only for a 
period of about 120 days from date of 
issue. However, they are assignable 
and can be passed on to suppliers who 
in turn can redeem them with CCC. 

The Kansas City meeting was the 
first of several similar sessions being 
held last week and this week in 
Dallas, Denver, Cheyenne, Dubuque 
and possibly Little Rock. 
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Funds Borrowed 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — Central 
Soya Co., Inc., has announced that it 
has borrowed from institutional lend- 
ers $6 million in principal amount on 
its 3%-3%% notes due July 1, 
1970, under arrangements made by 
Goldman, Sachs & Co, The proceeds 
of the borrowing, in conjunction with 
funds recently obtained from the of- 
fering of common stock to its stock- 
holders, will be available for general 
corporate purposes, including the con- 
struction of a new plant at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
























DEATHS 


Wilbur G, Brown, traffic manager 
of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co., Inec., Kansas City, died following 
a heart attack Aug. 7. The attack 
occurred on a bus as Mr. Brown was 
going home from work. Fifty-one 
years of age, he had been an em- 
ployee of the Kansas City grain com- 
pany for 13 years. He was first vice 
president of the Traffic Club of Kan- 
sas City. Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Kathryn Brown, a _ son, Douglas 
Brown of Kansas City, and a sister, 
Mrs. Wilma Leister, Hoxie, Kansas. 





Jess B. Smith, 74, one time head 
of the Millers National Federation 
and the Associated Millers of Kan- 
sas Wheat and president of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., died 
in Kansas after suffering a fall. More 
details will be found on page 12. 


George J. Findlay, 64, a supervisor 
for the George Urban Milling Co., 
suffalo, N.Y., died Aug. 1 in a Buffalo 
hospital, He was associated with the 
milling concern 43 years. His widow, 
a son and a daughter survive. 


Fred J. Holtby, 71, vice president 
of the T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapo- 
lis, died Aug. 4. Mr. Holtby was mill- 
ing engineer at the time of his death, 
as well as vice president. He had been 
with the grain elevator building firm 
for 47 years. Survivors include his 
widow, Ellen; a daughter, Mrs. Theo- 
dore R. Hidding, and a son, Woodrow 
A., both of Minneapolis; two brothers, 
Thomas, Minneapolis, and David, Los 
Angeles, and four grandchildren. 
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Chicago Bakers Club 
Plans Summer Highlights 


CHICAGO—Several aetivities for 
the near future are planned by the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, The first will 
be the second golf outing of the sea- 
son, planned for Aug. 17 at the Elm- 
hurst Country Club. According to the 





entertainment committee, the day is 
arranged for fun and _ relaxation 
Good food, horseshoes, Bingo, golf and 
cards are on the agenda. 

A big feature of the day will be 
the awarding of the 1954 Plymouth 
Belvedere. This will be given away 
in connection with a _ fund-raising 
drive for an “Orphans Outing”, 
sponsored by the club. More than 200 
orphans are expected to attend the 
outing Sept. 18 at Kiddietown Park 
here, 

It also is announced that the 1954 
fishing trek will get under way Sept 
22. Members and guests who plan to 
fish will leave Chicago on that date 
and arrive at Lac La Croix Lodge, 
Ely, Minn., Sept. 24, for four days 
in pursuit of bass, lake trout, north- 
erns and walleyes. 
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John A. Skinner, Retired 


Chase Representative, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—John A. Skinner, 
86, who retired several years ago as 
special representative of the Chase 
Bag Co., died Aug. 9 in Minneapolis. 
He had over half a century of service 
with Chase and its predecessor com- 
panies and was well known in the 
milling industry across the nation. 

A native of Dundee, Scotland, he 
was born July 7, 1868. At an early 
age he came to Minneapolis where 
he became an employee in 1888 of 
the Hardwood Manufacturing Co., 
producer of flour barrels. Hardwood 
later became the Northern Bag Co. 
and Mr, Skinner became the Minne- 
apolis manager for that firm. In 1924, 
when Northern consolidated with 
Chase, Mr. Skinner was named Min- 
neapolis manager of the Northern 
Bag Co. branch of Chase. At the time 
of his retirement he was a special 
representative for Chase. 

Mr. Skinner was @ past president 
of the Minneapolis Rotary Club and 
a member of the Minneapolis Ciub. 

Surviving are three daughters, 
Margaret and Eleanor Skinner, Min- 
neapolis, and Mrs. Alex Wallace, Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and two grandchildren 
Rosemary Wallace, Belfast, and Dr. 
I. R. Wallace, Lurgan, Ireland. 

Funeral services will be conducted 
at Lakewood Chapel, Minneapolis, at 
3 p.m. Aug. 11. 





RECENT PRICE — 217% 


RECENT PRICE — 218 


Letter No. 502, June 7- 


RECENT PRICE — 123% 





What did leslie say about— 


DECEMBER WHEAT? DECEMBER RYE? 


Letter No, 503, June 14— “We suggest you raise your buying point 
on December Wheat to 196%, or for long term 198% March.” 


MARCH WHEAT? 


On June 18 December Wheat made its season’s low of 19544. 
PROFIT PER CONTRACT 


$1050 


On June 18 March Wheat made its season’s low of 198. 
PROFIT PER CONTRACT 


$ 988 


“Hold December Rye bought last week at 

107%. If you did not follow our recommendation then, we advise you 

to buy now at 110 or lower.” This was filled that Monday at 109%. 
PROFIT FIRST PURCHASE 

SECOND — $668 

What Does This Week’s Issue of 


THE LESLIE COMMODITY LETTER 
Say About March Wheat? January and March Soybeans? 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
1 year $85 — 6 months $50 — 5 weeks $10 


THE LESLIE ANALYTICAL ORGANIZATION 
1227-N Bryden Rd., Columbus 5, Ohio 


$787 
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Santa Fe Railroad Into 


Denton, Texas, Approved 


DENTON, TEXAS—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted a 
certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to the Sante Fe Railway to con- 
struct a railroad line in Denton, Collin, 
and Dallas counties, Texas, provided 
such construction shall serve Denton 
and commenced by Nov. 1, 1954 and 
completed by Dec. 31, 1955. This line is 
planning to shorten the entryway into 
Dallas of the Santa Fe from the 
North. The present route from the 
north goes south from Fort Worth 
to Cleburne and back to Dallas. The 
route authorized shortens this dis- 
tance by some 60 miles. 

E. W. Morrison, of the Morrison 
Milling Co., chairman of the railroad 
committee of the Denton Chamber 
of Commerce, suggested to the Santa 
Fe a route through Denton in 1938, 
and has since continuously worked 
with railroad and other interests to 
bring about the building of the Santa 
Fe through Denton. “Denton is con- 
fident that the railroad will be con- 
structed and is highly jubilant at the 
news,” Mr. Morrison said. 
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Minnesota Outing 


Draws from East, South 


MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately 
250 bakers and allied tradesmen from 
as far away as New York, Atlanta 
and Kansas City attended the 24th 
annual Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf 
Tournament and Play-Day held at 
the Golden Valley Country Club, 

Climax of the affair was a buffet 
dinner and prize-awarding session 
which followed the efforts of 125 
golfers during the morning and after- 
noon. Paul Storvick, Storvick’s Bak- 
ery, Minneapolis, served as chairman 
of the outing and Carl Bergquist, 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
was in charge of the awards cere- 
monies. 

The trophy for the baker shooting 
low gross went to Pete Ulmaniec, 
Nicollet Bakery, Minneapolis, a two- 
time previous winner, who shot a 77. 
Low gross on the allied side was 
shot by Howard Pousette, Falk Pa- 
per Co., Minneapolis, who had a 75. 

Elected chairman of the 1955 out- 
ing was Soren Egekvist, Egekvist 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Dises, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
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EXPERIENCED YOUNG GERMAN MILLER 


seeks situation of any kind in Canadian 
mill. Age 24, single, best references of & 
years practice in different mills. Martin 
Krueger 288 Huron Street, Toronto 1 
Ontario, Canada 





TOP NOTCH FLOUR SALESMAN— 


college graduate 20 years’ experience 
executive ability, seeks connection with 
mill or solid firm Highest references 
Address 2068, The Northwestern Miller 


114 East 40th St New York 16, N.Y 
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WANTED — ASSISTANT CHEST FOR 
Kansas Mill. Should have well-rounded 
knowledge of flour mill laboratory control 
work, Send complete resume of your ex 
perience and salary requirements first let 
ter. Bay State Milling Co., Leavenworth 
Kansas 


INDEPENDENT SPRING WHEAT MILL 
with well founded flour 
some grain purchasing 
preferred, Prefer man not over 45 years 
old Excellent opportunity for future, 
salary commensurate with experience and 
ability Address 2064, The Northwestern 
Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Min 


nesota 


seeks executive 
mill experience, 


WANTED —A WELL TRAINED CEREAL 


Chemist to take charge of the control 
laboratory of one of Canada’s larger flour 
mills. Must be qualified to supervise tech 
nicians and to carry out some milling 
research, Salary commensurate with train 
ing and experience Address 2067, The 
Northwestern Miller, P.O. .Box 67, Minne 


apolis 1, Minn, 





Wanted—Head Millwright 
Excellent opportunity for man qualified 
to head up maintenance department in 
4,100 cwt. mill. Should be able to lay 
out work and train men. Steady posi- 
tion. Give complete details regarding 
experience and salary required first let- 
ter. Bay State Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 








MACHINERY WANTED 

Vv Coenen, 

MACHINERY WANTED—3 STAND 9 x 30 
Allis Style A, double roller mills, collar 
oiling, shell bearings. Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan. Rox 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwesiern Miller, 114 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 














Address 1 


P.O. Box 67 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT 


Old and well established, but progressive Canadian 
milling company requires milling superintendent 
for technical charge of group of flour mills. Age 
preferably thirty to forty. Please submit resume, 
stating experience, personal background and salary 
requirements. All replies held in strict confidence. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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CHICAGO — The industrial rela- 
tions department of the American 
3akers Assn. has released to the 


ABA membership a report showing 
that the 5-day week, becoming in- 
creasingly prevalent in nationwide 
baking industry operations, is costly 
to all concerned. 


The full text of the report fol- 
lows 
¥v v 
The 5-day week for salesmen is 
being proposed by the teamsters 
union in negotiations in additional 
areas this year. In this conection, 


cost studies made in areas where 
the 5-day week is now effective show 
that it is costly to both the em- 
ployer and to the salesman. 

In a recent cost study of the ef- 
fects of the 5-day week for 
men, the following very interesting 
and important findings were made: 

1. The average sales volume de- 
clined for plants where the 5-day 
system was introduced. 

2. The average increase in stale 
returns when operating under a 5- 
day week, with no deliveries on one 
day, is almost one third over the 
level of stale returns before con- 
version to the 5-day week. Further- 
more, the week to week fluctuation 
in stale returns increased after the 
5-day week was introduced. 

3. Although you’d expect the cost 
of operating vehicles to decline if 
they were operated five days instead 


sales- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











FOR QUALITY 


FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *""": 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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5-Day Bakery Week Costly 
to Everyone Concerned, ABA 
Industry Report Indicates 


of six per week, the study showed 
that there was very little saving, 
and that it was by no means con- 
sistent for all plants. 

4. The study laid particular em- 
phasis on the 5-day operation with 
no delivery for one day commonly 


called the 5-day dropout, or the 5- 
day week for salesmen with an ex- 
tra man working the sixth day com- 
monly called the 6-day swing. Vari- 
ations in costs showed up between 
these two methods of operation. 

5. When operating under a 5-day 
week with a swing man, the share 
of total revenue going to driver 
salesmen’s payroll increases 2.28% 
or very close to 16% of the share 
of revenue paid to driver salesmen 
as wages and salaries. An extra man 
is required for one day on each 
route. 

6. A study of operating profits 
showed that a 5-day dropout opera- 


29 


tion will result in a profit decline, 
but this decline will not be as great 
as the profit decline associated with 
6-day swing shift distribution oper- 
ations. 

7. The increase in the level of 
stale returns was somewhat less in 
swing shift plants than in 5-day 
dropout plants. 

8. In summarizing his report, the 
author indicated that the most im- 
portant question in respect to the 
5-day dropout and the 6-day swing 
is which of these alternatives will 
be the “decision of least regret in 
the future and for other markets.” 

9. The study concludes with the 
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MERCHANDISING SKILL 





AND QUALITY PACKAGING 





IN MULTIWALL BAGS THAT 
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MAKE 








PERCY K’ 





NT BAG CQ. 





FAMOUS IN COTTON BAGS. 








See Your P/K Man Soon 


BUFFALO 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY @ 


NEW YORK 
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Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Country - Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 








Cable Address—Gocaric 














HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,seaTr_e, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Oiry 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





following statement, “Thus, in the 
choice of two alternatives, the 5-day 
dropout is a better choice, but it is 
a choice that is at least as expensive 
as any other demands that might 
be made in the negotiations of union 
contracts with driver salesmen.—The 
5-day week, regardless of the meth- 
od of distribution, 5- or 6-day, that 
is followed, costs a considerable 
amount of money.” 

In one large area on a 5-day drop- 
out basis, the following unsatisfac- 
tory effects have been reported: 

1. Salesmen are unable to esti- 
mate with the proper degree of ac- 
curacy the amount of bread which 
should be placed on the market on 
Tuesday for two days’ requirement. 

2. In many cases, bread has to be 
placed in the backrooms of the stores 
because the display tables are in- 
adequate. 

3. Bread packages become marred, 
wrinkled and damaged which gives 
the appearance to the customer that 
the bread is stale. 

4. Consumers quickly become 
aware that fresh bread was not be- 
ing delivered on Wednesdays and 
eliminated or reduced their purchases 
on those days. 

In all discussions of the 5-day 
week, freshness of white bread takes 
a very important part and it has 
been pointed out that the freshness 
problem can not be overestimated, 
as freshness is the life blood of the 
baking business. Tests which have 
been made during the past quarter 
of a century have proven conclu- 
sively that fresh bread will be con- 
sumed in greater quantities than 
bread that is a day or two old. In 
a recent survey 79% of a large group 
of people surveyed clearly expressed 
a preference for bread less than a 
day old, and 1,455 out of 1,569 peo- 
ple interviewed in another survey 
selected freshness as the most im- 
portant consideration when purchas- 
ing white bread. 

The chain stores that have their 
own bakeries have fresh bread on 
the shelves six days a week which 
creates a problem in most areas now 
on the 5-day week. A careful study 
of any particular local area will 
bring out the competitive problems 
involved with such operations as the 
chain grocery stores, retail bakeries 
and the housewife herself who may 
be tempted to go back to baking a 
little bread or rolls in her own kitch- 
en. As for the salesman who nor- 
mally has two heavy days, Monday 
and Saturday, the 5-day week cre- 
ates two Mondays and two Satur- 
days. If Wednesday is the off day, 
Tuesday becomes like Saturday and 
Thursday life Monday, and the sales- 
man has four days of heavy work 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 












CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


biiel ©} OURS - CORN PRODUCTS 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Piain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kaneas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS @® MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











KNAPPEN S0uHs80 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 


CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
- Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo, 











CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and pressure and only one normal 
day a week. 

In one city it was estimated that 
with a 5-day delivery week, with 
the production problems that would 
result and with the shop overtime 
that would be required, the cost 
would be $750,000 a year. 

Some of these problems can be 
overcome by operating six days and 
hiring an extra or swing man to 
work the sixth day, but the cost 
of such an arrangement to both the 
regular salesmen and the employer 
probably does not justify this ar- 
rangement. At least this seems to 
be the general opinion in most areas 
now operating on a 5-day week. 
As is indicated previously under the 
6-day swing arrangement, the share 
of total revenue going to driver 
salesmen’s payroll increases 2.28% or 
close to 16% of the share of rev- 
enue paid to driver salesmen as 
wages and salaries and that a great- 
er profit decline was recorded for 
areas operating six days with a swing 
man than in areas operating five 
days with a dropout day. 

As has also been pointed out in 
several areas, the 6-day delivery sys- 
tem requires hiring and training one 
new man for every five now em- 
ployed. In areas operating on this 
basis it is soon discovered that the 
new man doesn’t have the same in- 
terest in the route as the regular 
salesmen. The swing man may miss 
stops, make errors and alienate good 
customers reducing sales and increas- 
ing stales. The salesman is penalized 
for the mistakes of someone over 
whom he has no control and the 
companies are penalized with loss 
of sales and customers’ good will. 

Any group of men would probably 
prefer to work five days rather than 
six or four days rather than five, 
all other things being eyual. The 
obvious point is that other things 
are not equal and the possible dam- 
age that the 5-day week for sales- 
men can do to the company, the 
industry in general and the pay and 
security of the salesman himself can 
be discovered only by a careful study 
of local area problems. 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
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Let Doty Laboratories check your 
results on wheat selection for 
bakery flours on the new crop. We 
have all the modern equipment and 
years of experience in working 
with millers and bakers alike. 








If the harvest time rush is swamp- 
ing your laboratory, let us run 











WAYS 


WE CAN HELP YOU 
ON THE NEW CROP 








Doty Laboratories is milling new 
crop wheats from a wide area. We 
have crop survey information of 
great value to your production and 
lahoratory departments. 





TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















. those extra experimental milling, 8 W. 9th St. 
DESENDORF I Export and Domestic Forwarders feed and sanitation samples. Vol- 
CLE PATENTS oh weal eoeathens.ofl Seung thaibenae ume makes our service very eco- Write or Call 
LEARS, PATENTS, LLFEEDS, « : 
FEED INGREDIENTS ‘ Established 1927 nomical. GRAND 8580 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
SINCE 1925 








} SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For more than 80 years... 


. . » The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


PTrTITIT titi 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue NortHiwestern Miter ¢ Ferevsturrs 
Tie AMERICAN Baker * MILLING PropuctTION 
Cropuire 














2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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i> 
EXPORT 


via 
Gulf Ports 
and 


LYKES! 


@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience. 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 


U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 

GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 

Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dollas, 

Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 

Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 

















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 


q GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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An Indian had gone to see a doctor, 
who, after examining him told him 
to be careful about what he ate 
in fact, not to eat at all until he 
had an appetite. Meeting the Indian 
a few days later, the doctor asked 
him how he felt. 


“Oh, I fee) fine now,” he replied. 
“I wait one day, appetite no come, 
wait two day, appetite no come, wait 
three day, appetite no come, get so 
hungry eat anyway.” 

e¢¢ ¢@ 

First golfer: “Confound it, sir, you 
nearly hit my wife.” 

Second golfer: “Did I? Well, have 
a shot at mine over there.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“I have an announcement to make 
this morning,” said the minister. “If 
any of you are contemplating matri- 
mony, you will please present your- 
selves to me immediately after the 
singing of the hymn, ‘Mistaken Souls 
that Dream of Heaven’.” 


¢¢¢ 

A man was complaining that he 
had just bought a_ prefabricated 
house, and that it had, in the end, 
cost him $40,000. 

“Forty thousand!” exclaimed one 
of his friends. “Isn’t that an awful 
lot to pay for a prefab?” 

“Yes,” said the home-owner. “It 
wasn't so much to begin with, but 
I told the factory I wanted it right 
away, and they sent it to me air- 


mail.” 
e$¢ @ 


“I know I'm not much to look at,” 
admitted the young man when he 
proposed to his girl. “Oh, well,” 
philosophized his bride-to-be, “you'll 
be at the office most of the time.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

An exceptionally unattractive wom- 
an rushed to the police station and 
said, “A man has been following 
me for three blocks and I think he 
is drunk!” 

The police officer looked her over 
thoughtfully and said, “Yes madam, 
I think he must be.” 
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Practical 
Accurate 


Tangible 


Competent 


Honest pea f 


Informative PATCHIN 


Necessary 





APPRAISALS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It’s Worth Appraising” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 
WH 2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 




















ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, end Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














The Friendly Firm With the Integrated Service 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 


6 MILLION BUSHELS 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 




















GRAIN SERVICE 





i Neshville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 






ELEVATORS 
mee” empl 





Minneepolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 





MILLING WHEATS 


rrom 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
- 


1911 Baltimore « 





Kansas City, Mo. 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
5 ceeeneneeamemmmmmnran 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 
Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Sept. 28-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 38, 
Ga, 

Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktown Hotel, 
York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O, Box $29, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 113 8S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bildg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Oct. 9-ll—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; s€c., 


B23): inkewaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Jal 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 











PIhES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 








I-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 8. 

Oct. 18-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 


Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 
Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, TL 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 


Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 













The Rodney Milling Co. 


“Heart of America” 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 





25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 












"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


{Ch 


fal 


The Quaker Oats Company 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“ROC RVEN” *RELODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 





pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 









Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON - 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














“Diamo nd Dp” ok 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wiliiams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN FJ_LOUR pomesnic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 


ers at elevators we own and operate. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8B. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 


—— 
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April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE® 





Decrease Reported in 
Colorado Feed Tonnage 


DENVER—Colorado’s commercial 
feed tonnage in the fiscal year 1952- 
53 was 280,861 tons, according to a 
recent State Department of Agri- 
culture report. 

The 1952-53 total represents a de- 
crease of more than 30,000 tons from 
the 1951-52 total of 311,572 tons. 
The decrease was attributed to un- 
certainty of the livestock market. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: '‘Torri"', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR. FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western U nion 5 Letter ( odes 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 
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Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address; 
“VIGILANT” 





N. V. industric Mastechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR smiinene 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Diptoma,"' Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address; “Came.iia,” Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry," 


London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, OBRBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E, ©, 3 
“Famed,” London 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. 1. F. business much preferred. 


50 Wellington Street 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O, BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
- The Guarantee Trust Co., 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address Fda Bon By eo. 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 





(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEAL, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Glasgow 











19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “"Marve.,"’ Glasgow 


Cable Address: “Goldengio,” 
Anno 1876 
McCONNELL & REID, LTD. VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
40a mepentees HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street iia a GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
165 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C, & 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 











, 17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
etn’ Ler or Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 
ooepeeueeenneenmeenmnaemml 





47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers Gooty from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 

















LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatechapplj, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Bel ist) Ltd. 


FLOUR ayp CEREAL PRODVLOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 Ma, Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Ancuor,”’ Belfast 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR 6PBCIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th B4., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


—- 3 /: 7, f v4 
le DUA LZLLLELLE: 


















“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill ie located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: Oneof the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE an¢é STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
S wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lac. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plainand Self-Rising 
HONE 65 


tONIA, ays Pp 
ince 1856 








. . epge 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





August 10, 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... . - 









The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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/ our fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
/ are equipped and trained to handle. 
j . . = . . . . 
The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
/ improvement services is similar. 
j 
This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFLOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





““Dyox,” “"Novadelox” and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-80 





BILLION -DOLLAR PRIZE 
“CONTEST”! 


It’s not a contest in the usual sense. But there is 
a billion dollar prize every year. 


More than a billion dollars in timber, water- 
sheds, wildlife and recreational areas are de- 
stroyed every year by forest fires. Twenty 
million acres of valuable land are ruined. Every 
American loses—and so does every industry in 


the United States. 


This tremendous loss is all the more tragic be- 
cause it is needless—90 per cent of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness. Do your part 
to avoid the loss—to help yourself and your 
country to a $1,000,000,000 prize—by being 
careful with matches, smokes, camp fires, any 
fires. It’s doubly important now that summer 
is here. 





